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GOD'S WITNESSES. 


BY BDWIN ARNOLD. 





If all that worship Thee to-day 
Should suddenly be swept away, 
And not a Muezzin left to ery, 
Through the silence of the sk¢— 
“God is great !"’—there still would be 
Clouds of witnesses tor Thee 

On the land and in the sea. 

Aye! and if these, too, were fled, 
And the earth itself were dead, 
Greater would remain on bigh; 

For all the planets in the sky, 

Suns that burn till day has flown, 
Stars that are with night restored, 
Are thy dervishes, O Lord, 
Wheeling round Thy golden Throne! 


ilies 

The Massachusetts Remonstrants’ Anti- 
Suffrage Hearing has been again post- 
poned. It is now announced for Monday, 
March 9, from 10 A. M to 12.30 P. M., in 
the Green Room. The petitioners will 
have from 12.30 to 1.30 P. M. for reply. 
“eo 


The annual ‘hearing’ of the remon- 
strants promotes woman suffrage in many 
ways. It excites wide discussion; it gen- 
erally finishes the conversion of some 
waverers to the right side, and it invariably 
makes the friends of suffrage indignant 
and stirs them up to redoubled zeal. 
Last, but not least, it brings forth a crop 
of argumentative papers or set speeches 
against woman suffrage, which are an ar- 
senal of weapons for the suffragists during 
the following year. 


+oo- 





A discussion of woman suffrage or co- 
education, we forget which, once arose at 
Cornell between the son of Rey. Charles 
G. Ames and a fellow-student. ‘The con- 
servative student, his arguments being all 
demolished, took refuge in ‘‘a certain subtle 
something” upon which alone he could 
base his opposition. ‘lhat ‘‘certain subtle 
something’? became a subject of endless 
jokes to the collegians who held the oppo- 
site view. ‘There are no good arguments 
against woman suffrage. ‘The oftener the 
bad arguments are stated, the more appar- 
ent their weakness becomes, and the more 
evident the fact that the only real ground 
of opposition is *ta certain subtle some- 
thing.’ Every effort to detine the feeling 
and to defend it by argument makes more 
clear the fact that it is indefensible on 
grounds of reason ; in short, that the certain 
subtle something is merely a subtle preju- 
dice. There can be little doubt that wom- 
an suffrage would be distinctly promoted 
if all its brightest opponents would write 
out and publish the best arguments they 
could frame against it. It will give us 
pleasure next week to publish as full an 
account as possible of the arguments of 
the remonstrants, and we hope they will 
be widely copied by the press. 


oe 

Hon. John D. Lorg, in the National 
House of Representatives, last week, pre- 
sented a memorial from the American 
Woman Suffrage Association in behalf of 
a Sixteenth Constitutional Amendment. 
It was referred to the Judiciary Committee. 





Hon. George F. Hoar in the U. 8. Sen- 
ate, last week, gave notice that he should 
call for a vote before adjournment on the 
question of a woman suffrage constitution- 
alamendment. But as yet we have seen 
no report of any action taken. 
a 

Woman suffrage meetings have been 
held during the past week in West Newton, 
Millis, and Malden. In West Newton, 
there was a spirited debate before the Ly- 








ceum on the question, ‘Should Municipal 
Suffrage be extended to Women?” Aftirm- 
ative, H. B. Blackwell; negative, ‘Thomas 
Weston, Jr.; participants, Messrs. Wal- 
ton, Allen, Fitz, Raymond, Rev. Annie H. 
Shaw, and others. In Malden the attend- 
ance was large both afternoon and even- 
ing; great interest was manifested. Mrs. 
C. P. Lacoste presided. Lucy Stone, An- 
nie H. Shaw, Henry B. Blackwell, and 
Miss Cora Scott Pond were the speakers, 
with fine volunteer vocal and instrumental 
music. Names were enrolled for a Malden 
League, auxiliary to the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association. 


a ane ——- 


Woman suffrage meetings will be held 
during the coming week by the Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association as fol- 
lows: March 9, Westboro’, at 2.30 P. M 
and 7.30 P. M; 11th, Leominster. Metho- 
dist Church, 7.30 P. M-; 14th, Maplewood, 
Congregational Church, 7.30 P. M. 

--- oe - 

On Wednesday, March 4, the Rhode 
Island House of Representatives passed 
a bill to call a Convention to submit the 
question of woman suffrage to the voters. 
There is a strong probability that the Sen- 
ate will concur. ‘This shows a remarkable 
advance in public sentiment in the conserv- 
ative State of Rhode Island, which may 
yet lead other New England States on the 
question of equal rights for women. 
a 

We publish in another column a letter 
describing the working of woman suffrage 
in Washington ‘Territory, from a lady 
whose position and experience give weight 
to her words. Let no one fail to read it. 
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On Monday and Tuesday evenings of last 
week, the hall of the Indiana House of Rep- 
resentatives was opened for meetings in 
support of the woman suffrage bill. On 
the first evening, Mrs. Helen M. Gougar 
spoke on **The Relation the present Legis- 
lation Sustains to the State of Indiana.” 
On the second, Mrs. Josephine R. Nichols 
gave an address on ‘I'he Equality of Man- 
hood and Womanhood Necessary to True 
Government.” On ‘Thursday, Hon. Wm. 
Dudley Foulke’s resolution for an amend- 
ment to the Constitution giving women the 
right to vote came up in the Senate for 
consideration, and Senator Foulke made a 
masterly argument in its’ behalf. Mr. 
Campbell, of St. Joseph, and Mr. Thomp- 
son, spoke in favor of the resvlution, Mr. 
McCullough and Mr. Faulkner against it. 
‘The vote was more favorable than was an- 
ticipated: Yeas—Adkinson, Campbell of 
Hendricks, Campbell of St. Joseph, Davis, 
Day, Drake, Duncan of Hamilton, Ensley, 
Foulke, Hoover, Huston, Lindley, Macy, 
Magee, Marshall, Moon, Overstreet, Peter- 
son. Shiveley, Smith of Delaware, ‘Thomp- 
son, and Winter—Total 22. Nays—Bai- 
ley, Benz, Brown, Bryant, Duncan of 
Bartholomew, Ernest, Faulkner, Fowler, 
Hill, Hilligass, Howard, Johnson, May, 
McClure, McCullough, Null, Rahm, 
Schloss, Sellers, Smith of Jennings, Smith 
of Jay, Weir, Willard, Youche, and Zim- 
merman—''otal, 25. A change of two votes 
would have carried the bill. A defeat by 
such a close vote is the next best thing to 
a victory. It promises well for next time. 


a —-- 

The Toledo Woman Suffrage Association 
has sent in a petition to the Ohio Legisla- 
ture, through Hon. Wm. Beatty, protest- 
ing against the enactment of House Bill 
No. 529, which attempts, indirectly, to 
repeal the law of last winter relative to 
the contracts of married women. The 
protest adds: 

We especially protest against that pro- 
vision in said bill which asserts that the 
married woman who seeks, through re- 
munerative employment, to contribute to 
the support of herself or family, must 
prove the consent of her husband, before 
she can lawfully exert her industry. 





ae 

The woman suffrage bill has been de- 
feated in the Oregon Senate by a vote of 
18to10. It was acurious and not exact- 
ly an edifying spectacle to see a measure 
of such obvious justice voted down by a 
body professedly friendly to it. Member 
after member stood up and avowed himself 
in favor of woman suffrage, and then re- 
corded his vote in the negative. The 
reasons given were various, but none of 
them good. Several gentlemen thought 
themselves bound in honor, i. e., in se!f-in- 
terest, to vote in the negative because their 
constituents (men) were opposed. Some 
had doubts as to the constitutionality of 
the bill. The apologetic tone of the speak- 
ers in the negative was novel and signifi- 





sant. Senators Davenport and Siglin 
spoke strongly in the affirmative. A mo- 
tion to allow women to vote upon the 
adoption or rejection of the new constitu- 
tion was also defeated. ‘The opponents of 
suffrage evidently lacked confidence in 
their own repeated assertion that the peo- 
ple were against it. At all events, they 
did not propose to let the whole people 
vote upon it. 

- coe — 

While the result in Oregon is a disap- 
pointment to the friends in that State and 
in all other States, it has one advantage. 
Woman suffrage sentiment is steadily 
growing, and the later the question of con- 
stitutionality comes up in the Oregon 
courts, the better chance it will have of be- 
ing decided in the affirmative. There 
seems to us to be no reasonable doubt of 
the power of the Oregon Legislature, 
under the constitution of that State, to 
confer suffrage upon women by statute. 
But prejudice, conscious or unconscious, 
is a potent factor in determining the decis- 
ions of courts. The prejudice against equal 
rights for women is melting away silently 
and steadily like a snow-ball in the sun; 
and when the law is passed, which is only 
a question of time, there will be less risk 
of its being thrown out by the courts than 
there would be to-day. 

—— -2eee ——— — 

The bill to open the doors of the State 
University of West Virginia to girls passed 
the Senate, but was defeated in the House 
by a vote of 30 to 28. Commenting upon 
this action, Mrs. Florence M. Adkinson 
says, in the Indianapolis Sentinel : 

The arguments against co-education and 
against woman suffrage bear a strong re- 
semblance. ‘lo some of the West Virginia 
legislators, co-education is as obnoxious as 
woman suffrage is to some of the Indiana 
legislators. If adopted, the University 
would be ruined. Every such attempt to 
make boys of girls and girls of boys had 
proved a miserable failure. If West Vir- 
ginians wanted their daughters to be Dr. 
Mary Walkers, let them send them to the 
University, etc. And yet in every college 
and university in Indiana under Protestant 
control, save Wabash College, both sexes 
are admitted on equal terms, and co-educa- 
tion is a pronounced sucvess. 
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The Minnesota Senate has referred the 
woman suffrage petition to the judiciary 
committee. By them it was mentioned fa- 
vorably and referred to the committee on 
elections. A woman suffrage committee 
has been appointed in the House, consist- 
ing of Washington Muzzy, chairman; F. 
L. Batchelder, Minneapolis; Alex. Har- 
oldson, Albert Lea; Thos. McMillan, Can- 
by; and Matthias Nachber, Jordan. Sev- 
eral bills have been presented in the 
House, one for a constitutional amend- 
ment, by Mr. Batchelder; one for presi- 
dential suffrage, by Mr. Muzzy; and an- 
other for county school superintendent 
suffrage, by Mr. Hush. ‘These bills were 
all referred to the special committee. 


A poem written by Minnie Gilmore and 
addressed to women has appeared in the 
Boston Pilot. It contains the following 
couplet : 

“We need not the poll, nor the platform! Strong 
words may ring out from the pen, 

And leave us still shrined on our hearthstones, 
the ideal women of men!” 

Fifty years ago, women who wrote and 
published poetry were considered as 
**Amazonian” and as far removed from the 
‘ideal women of men” as the most ardent 
advocate of suffrage is to-day. The ghost 
of Wendell Phillips and the living presence 
of Miss M’Carthy and Mrs. Parnell ought 
to rise up and remonstrate with Mr. Boyle 
O'Reilly against the attitude of his paper 
on the woman question. 
oo 

It has sometimes been suggested that, if 
there were more women preachers, there 
might be more men at church. The Con- 
gregationalist does not favor women min- 
isters. It lately called attention to the 
fact that the male membership of Miss 
Baker’s church at Nantucket was six less 
now than it was a few years ago, and inti. 
mated that this did not coincide with the 
theory of the suffragists. Men are few on 
Nantucket, as is well known, because the 
younger ones have moved away, and the 
older ones are dying off. Inquiry reveals 
the fact that all the male members whom 
Miss Baker’s church has lost, died—some 
of them ‘‘full of years.” If men find Miss 
Baker’s fold so pleasant that not one has 
quitted it for years except to go to heaven, 
this certainly does not tell against women 
ministers. How many ministers of the 
masculine persuasion can say as much for 
the men of their congregations? 
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Hon. William I. Bowditch was the fourth 
speaker: 

HOW LONG SHALL WE ROB AND ENSLAVE 
WOMEN? 

In the February number of the Catholic 
World, is an article by the Rev. Dr. 
McSweeny, giving account of a Jesuit mis- 
sion among the Indians living on a prow- 
ontory on the north shore of Lake 
Huron. He tells us that the white men 
in the neighborhood, contrary to law, 
sell whiskey to the Indians, and en- 
croach on their fishing privileges, but that 
the Indians have no real remedy, because 
they have no vote. ‘hen the doctor adds, 
“IT will simply say that a man, or a class, 
ora race of men, in the United States or 
Canada that has no political representation, 
is very likely to be left out in the cold.” 

There is one particular way in which the 
women of Massachusetts are left out in the 
cold, to their great injury and our far 
greater dishonor. It is the old story; it is 
no new argument. The Golden Rule is 
older even than Christianity, though Christ 
has given us its best statement. Future 
ages can never hope really to add anything 
to its force, they can only endeavor to 
make the applications of it more plain and 
effective. We can never outgrow the 
necessity either for its restatement or en- 
forcement. 

The only novelty, therefore, that I shall 
even try to offer will be a more direct and 
personal statement than usual of the evil 
effects upon men of acting unjustly towards 
women, 

We say in our Declaration of Rights that 
no tax... Shall be laid... ‘Sunder any 
pretext whatsoever, without the consent of 
the people or their representatives”... 
(Art. 23) i.e., without the consent of the 
people taxed or their representatives. 

Our fathers felt themselves to be both 
robbed and enslaved by the acts of Parlia- 
ment, and they intended by this article to 
secure the people of Massachusetts against 
being similarly robbed and enslaved, and it 
does in point of fact so secure men. 

Lord Caniden (the same Camden who 
was Lord Chancellor of England) said, 
“Whatever is a man’s own is absolutely 
his own. No inan has a right to take it 
from him without his consent, either ex- 
pressed by himself or representative. 
Whoever. . . does it commits a robbery.” 

It may be said that Lord Camden was 
thinking only of men when he penned this 
sentence, but this (if it be true) ought to 
make no difference in reasoning from his 
words, for the fact of robbery of money 
eannot possibly depend at all on the sex of 
the victim. Five dollars stolen is just five 
dollars; no more, no less, whether stolen 
from man or woman, and the act is just as 
immoral in one case as the other. If our 
fathers were robbed simply because they 
were taxed by a body in which they were 
not represented, our women to-day are 
robbed simply because they are taxed 
by a body in which they are not rep- 
resented. So, then, Massachusetts plun- 
ders from her women about two millions 
of dollars every year! 

In the town of Brookline (1883, our last 
town report), one woman with her trustees 
was taxed $10,599 75, yet if she had ven- 
tured to come into Town Meeting and of- 
fer to speak about any proposed expendi- 
ture of money, or any other matter of bus- 
ness or interest to the community, she 
would have been laughed at, and the mod- 
erator of the meeting would have told her 
(courteously, no doubt) that though the 
meeting might allow her to speak or re- 
fuse to hear her, as it pleased, she had no 
right to vote, but that the men would vote 
away her money as seemed best to them. 

Her money really did more for the sup- 
port of the town than the money of any or 
either of the very wealthy men in town 
(not one whit wiser, more generous, or 
more public-spirited than she), whose 
words in town meeting would have been 
listened to with respect because they are 
men. She paid more to secure good roads, 
good street lights, good drains, good po- 
lice, good town oflicers, than, literally 
speaking, thousands of men in town, and 
yet, about none of these things could she 
vote, though abundantly competent to 
form a correct judgment on all of them. 
The only subject on which she could vote 
was choosing a school committee. Even 
on the subject of schools, she has no vote 
in determining the amount proper to be 
appropriated for educational purposes, 
and no power to vote about making school- 
houses healthy. 

Our opponents may try to cover up this 
great and crying injustice as they please, 
and will fail every time, for the fact will 
remain, this woman was just simply robbed 
of nearly $11,000 under the forms of law. 
Lord Camden was exactly right in his epi- 
thet, it was mere robbery! 

One result of this robbery is that the 
property-holding men in Brookline paid 
from one-fourth to one-fifth part less taxes 
than they ought to have paid, if taxes had 
been justly laid only on those who were 
represented. 

One gentleman of abounding wealth 
saved by this robbery of women $1,700. 
He and others like him, such as most of 
those who so manfully remonstrate against 
the extension of suffrage to women, and 
who, like him, save in tneir own tax-bills, 
and who feel satistied with things as they 
are, may possibly say with Lady Macbeth, 
‘What need we fear who knows it, when 
none can call our power to account?” 
Why should we fear who knows the damn- 

( Continued on Second Page.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 
Miss ANTHONY is visiting New Orleans. 
Mrs. MARGUERITE MOORE has in the 

Boston Sentinel of Feb. 28 a very bright 

and entertaining article on *‘Woman Suf- 

frage and Woman's Work in Ireland.” 

Miss CHARLOTTE McCartuy, daughter 
of Justin McCarthy, was one of the prin- 
cipal speakers ata large woman suffrage 
meeting lately held in Dublin. Ireland. 

Miss MARY DURHAM, who did good ser- 
vice as assistant editor of Our Herald, is 
now associated with Mrs, Clara B. Colby, 
of Nebraska, on the Woman’s Tribune. 

Miss GRACE HEBBARD, a graduate of 
the lowa University, has adopted the pro- 
fession of civil engineer, and is employed 
by the United States Government Survey 
in Montana to make maps. 

Miss JULIA GAUTIER, who has taken the 
first premium in the department of portrait 
painting at the New Orleans Fair, is a resi- 
dent of St. Paul, Minn. The subject of 
her successful picture is ‘‘Pony,” a veteran 
negro wood-sawyer of that city. 

Mrs. ELIZABETH L. SAXON, last week, 
presented to the ‘Tennessee Senate a me- 
morial from the State W. C. T. U. The 
Senate took a recess to hear her, and she 
supported the memorial in a brief speech 
which was received with loud applause. 

Miss FLORENCE WARDEN, author of the 
novels ‘he House on the Marsh,” **At the 
World’s Mercy,” and “Deldee,” was for 
some years a governess in an English fam- 
ily, and afterward went on the stage. She 
is now in the company of the London Hay- 
market Theatre. 

Miss JULIA PEASE, a Vassar graduate, 
and daughter of the late Ex-Gov. Pease, 
has charge of 6,000 acres of land in Texas. 
She lives in the family mansion at Austin 
with her mother, and in addition to her 
other duties superintends the education of 
the three children of her deceased sister. 

Miss Maup Howe has written a very 
interesting account of the Woman’s Ex- 
hibit of the New Orleans Exposition for 
the March number of the Domestic Monthly. 
She has told the inside history of the ef- 
forts which saved the Exposition from 
failure. With their own hands Mrs. Howe 
and her assistants made tables and ecoun- 
ters, and hung bunting and draperies. 

Miss EMILy A. SOUTHMAYD, whom Mrs. 
Julia Holmes Smith appointed as her rep- 
resentative to take charge of the Woman’s 
Department of the Northwest at New Or- 
leans, is a resident of that city. Sheisa 
young lady of unusual executive ability, 
and has satisfactorily discharged the duties 
of her responsible position. 

Miss MAry N. MuRFREE, of St. Louis, 
turns out to be the real name of the writer 
who has made such a brilliant reputation 
of late years under the pseudonym of 
Charles Egbert Craddock. ‘Tuesday even- 
ing I. B. Aldrich invited Dr. Holmes and 
Mr. Howells to meet Mr. Craddock, whose 
identity had only just been made known 
tohim. Report says that both gentlemen 
‘received a genuine surprise.” The news 
has made a sensation inthe literary world. 

MADAME DE CIRCOURT, at one time a 
reigning belle in Paris society, was so far 
from beautiful that her mother once said 
to her: **My poor child, you are too ugly 
for anyone ever to fall in love with you.” 
From this time the little girl began to be 
very kind to the pauper children of the vil- 
lage, the servants of the household, even 
the birds that hopped about the garden 
walks. Her good-will toward everybody 
made her the idol of the city. Though her 
complexion was sallow, and her grey eyes 
small and sunken, the greatest men of her 
time were devoted to her. Her unfailing 
interest in others made her, it is said, per- 
fectly irresistible. 

MME. ST. JULIEN, the superior of the 
Sisterhood of St. Vincent de Paul, who 
has been engaged at the Marseilles City 
Hospital for thirty years, is the latest 
woman in France to receive the Cross of 
the Legion of Honor. ‘The cross is gener- 
ally given to women for devotion to the 
sick and wounded. Lady Pigott, besides 
several French women, received the order 
as a reward for services during the Franco- 
Prussian war. But the name of Rosa Bon- 
heur is also on the list, and it is said that 
Mme. Abicot was decorated for defending 
the house of the Mayor of Oisen, her hus- 
band, against armed men. Mme. Regis 
the first decorated French woman, earned 
her distinction, in 1849, for ‘resisting the 
mob.” ‘There are at present seventy wom- 
en in France who wear the Cross of the 
Legion of Honor. 
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ing fact? why should our consciences be 
troubled at the fact that though we seem 
to save, we really steal? 

Some one may possibly imagine that 
taxation affects only women of property, 
and that if they suffer, they still have 

lenty left; and it is true that the woman 

n Brookline,even after being robbed,is un- 

stinted both in her public and private 
charities. But it isa terrible mistake to 
imagine that only women of property are 
affected by our tax laws. Our tariff laws 
reach, and, literally speaking, bleed, the 
very poorest and hardest-worked woman 
day-laborer. 

’vof. Sumner tells us that a corset-stitch- 

er, by working ten hours a day on a ma- 
chine, can earn seventy-five cents, but she 
has to supply her own thread, otherwise 
her wages would be even less than this 
pittance. He then makes this computation. 
I'wenty-four minutes’ work ought to buy 
a spool of thread at the retail price, if the 
American workwoman were allowed to 
exchange her labor for thread on the best 
terms that the art and commerce of to-day 
would allow; but after she has done 
twenty-four minutes’ work for the thread, 
she is forced by the laws of her country to 
go back and work sixteen minutes longer 
to pay the tax imposed by our tariff. 
These sixteen minutes a day make eight 
days’ work a year! So that each of these 
poor women is compelled by our tax laws 
to give up eight days’ work, i. e., to sub- 
mit to a forced contribution of six dollars 
a year. 

We simply rob this poor woman just as 
we rob her wealthy sister. Let no one be 
be foolish or heartless enough to say six 
dollars is a small sum! The working 
women of Boston, as a class, are honest, 
industrious, and virtuous, and at the end 
of a whole year of hard labor, these 20,000 
women in Boston are able, on an average, 
to save up after paying for necessary food, 
clothing, and shelter only $7.77! So that 
we really steal from the poor corset- 
stitcher about all she can hope to save in a 
whole year! 

In the opinion of our judges, if assessors 
lay a tax ona male voter, unless the law 
has pointed out a place where he can vote, 
either for representative or senator, if he 
pleases so to do, the tax is simply void 
under this very section of our Declaration 
of Rights (Letter of the Judges, 3 Mass. 
Rep. 569, 570), and our courts will protect 
him, and restrain the collector from arrest- 
ing him, or selling property to pay the 
tax. for to tax a man, and deny him repre- 
sentation, is too great an outrage to be en- 
dured! 

But let the same assessors tax a woman, 
although she may have every one of the 
qualifications for voting that the man pos- 
sessed (except only sex), and although the 
law gives her no more chance to vote than 
it gave the man, our courts will neverthe- 
less do nothing to protect her, but on the 
contrary, will do all in their power to aid 
the collector in robbing her of the whole 
suin, and costs and charges down to the 
last cent! Why? Simply and solely be- 
sause she has happened to be born a wom- 
an! (6 Allen, 558.) 

Every now and then we are shocked to 
hear of some great and successful robbery, 
some enormous defaleation, or some fla- 
grant breach of trust. 

But so long as our laws systematically 
rob women, and our courts aid in the theft, 
is there any cause for wonder? If men 
can rightly steal millions in one way, why 
may they not rightly enough steal millions 
in other ways? 

There never has been any decent excuse 
for not paying what are known as ‘‘French 
claims.” Committees without number have 
reported in their favor. And vet the orig- 
inal claimants and two generations of their 
descendants have gone to their graves after 
petitioning Congress again and again in 
vain, and only now has the first real step 
been taken for their payment. 

Have we not made and broken treaties 
with the Indians time and time again, and 
constantly stoien from and defrauded 
them,—so constantly, indeed, that our his- 
tory with reference to them has been most 
rightfully called a Century of Dishonor? 

Are we not every day coining depreci- 
ated silver dollars, and as if to emphasize 
our infamy, stamping on the face of every 
debased coin, “In God we trust’? You re- 
member, no doubt, the dying sinner who 

yas asked by the priest, ‘**Are vou not 
afraid to meet your God?” and his reply, 
**No, your reverence, it is not God, but the 
other fellow, that I fear.””. It is not God 
at all, but the other fellow, in whom the 
men of this nation trust! 

Our Commonwealth, the counties, the 
cities, and the towns together form one 
great educational establishment where 
men are taught how they may rob women. 
They are cautioned that it is neither safe, 
nor indeed is it possible, to rob men in this 
way, but they may steal from women, be- 
cause they are women. 

All our Executive, Legislative and Ju- 
dicial officers, and indeed all voters, are im- 
plicated in this great wrong. Oliver Twist 

yas taught by Fagin the way to remove 
marks from stolen handkerchiefs. But it 
is only by suffrage that we can take out 
the mark from the money stolen from 
women. Men like the remonstrants who 
believe in the rightfulness of stealing may 
not be able to see the mark, but all the 
same, the stain is plainly visible to our 
eyes. 

The governor's salary is paid partly out 
of money stolen from women! When our 
legislators appropriate money to pay their 
salaries, part of the money so appropriated 
will have been stolen from women! Even 
our judges are not free from this contam- 
ination. If one of them were found guilty 
of receiving stolen goods knowing them to 





* be stolen, we should forthwith remove him 


from office, either by impeachment or ad- 
dress; and that man would remain black- 
marked for the rest of his life, and would 
be deemed forever incapable of holding 
any office of trust, honor, or emolument. 
And yet every quarter day when our 


judges go up to the State House to receive 
payment of their salaries, part of the 
money which they rec: ive was really stolen 
from women! that is, our judges are really 
receivers of stolen goods! But, neverthe- 
less, nothing is or can be done, as matters 
now stand, about this great scandal, for it 
would be impossible to find within the 
limits of the Commonwealth a single man, 
whether in office or out of office. from the 
governor downwards. who is not guilty of 
substantially the same offence. 

It seems to me, if I were a judge that I 
could never forget the words of Lord Cam- 
den. It would be impossible for me ever 
to sentence a petty thief to the House of 
Correction without agitation of mind, for 
peradventure, the culprit might be bold 
enough to retort to me from the dock: 
“Does not your honor receive stolen 
goods?” ‘The officers of the court would 
no doubt be able to suppress his voice, but 
how could I hope to silence the voice of 
my own conscience? We are told that 
Falstaff’s companions could “steal any- 
thing and call it purchase * We Massa- 
chusetts men can steal millions, but we 
call it just taxation! 

Besides all that our cities, towns and pri- 
vate assoviations do, the State expends 
every year about half a million of dollars 
in charity. We educate the deaf, the 
dumb, and the blind. We support asylums 
for the insane, we take care of the poor, 
and every year we steal from women about 
one-tenth of what we thus expend. Though 
we really steal thousands of dol'ars, we 
cover it up and eall it charity! 

So every year we shall appropriate 
money to carry on the civil service reform, 
and every year we shall steal from women 
a portion of this sum! So befogged have 
our notions of right and wrong on this 
subject become, that we say it is a good 
thing to tax women, even if in so doing we 
really rob them. because the money thus 
stolen will help us to secure an honest ad- 
ministration of government! But can we 
reasonably hope to develop the love and 
practice of honesty by expending stolen 
money? Can we hope to stamp out dis- 
honesty by theft or petty larceny? As 
matters now are, with the ballot denied to 
women, we are really and truly a com- 
monwealth of thieves! 

The second reason that led us to adopt 
the tax clause in our Declaration of Rights, 
was to prevent the people from being made 
slaves. Pitt and Burke declared that our 
fathers would be slaves if they did not re- 
sist taxation without representation. ** lhe 
feelings of the Colonies,” said Burke, 
“were formerly the feelings of Great Brit- 
ain. Theirs were formerly the feelings of 
Mr. Hampden when called upon for the 
payment of twenty shillings. Would 
twenty shillings have ruined Mr. Hamp- 
den’s fortune? No! but the payment of 
half twenty shillings on the principle it 
was demanded would have made him a 
slave!” 

Our fathers held to the same opinion. 
James Otis, of immortal memory, declared 
(4 Bancroft, 448) **by the laws of God and 
nature, government must not raise taxes 
on the property of the people without the 
consent of the people or their deputies.” 
Gov. Hutchison found it to be impossible 
to seduce Samuel Adams from the love and 
support of liberty by the offer of any 

oftice within his gift. And the town of Bos- 
ton, adopting the words of Adams, voted 
(5 Bancroft, 197), ‘If taxes are laid upon us 
in any shape without our having a legal 
representation where they are laid, are we 
not reduced from the character of free sub- 
jects to the miserable state of tributary 
slaves?” 

And the Provincial Assembly of Massa- 
chusetts (1764, ib., p. 199) declared, ‘Can 
it be possible that duties and taxes shall be 
assessed without the voice or consent of an 
American Parliament? If we are not rep- 
resented, we are slaves” (i)., p. 200). 

Our fathers argued, “If Parliament can 
tax us, they can establish the Church of 
England, with its creeds, titles, and cere- 
monies, and prohibit all other churches as 
conventicles and schism shops.” (J. Win- 
gate Thornton, cited Taxation of Women, 
p. 17, Note.) 

And our fathers were right in asserting 
that if Parliament could compel them to 
pay even a petty tax on tea, without their 
consent, they would be slaves; because if 
Parliament could do this, it could also im- 
pose other taxes on other things, and then 
it would clearly follow that all the person- 
al and property rights of the Colonists 
would become subject to the will or ca- 
price of a body in which they had no voice, 
and the exercise by Parliament of any such 
powers as these, it is plain, would have 
rendered the Colonists slaves, pure and 
simple. Our fathers very naturally did 
not care to wait for this result, but pre- 
ferred to resist the first step. 

It may, however, be objected that our 
fathers did not think of women when they 
made these statements. But Otis uses the 
word “people,” so that it would seem to 
have been his view that the same act which 
sufticed to make a man a slave, would also 
be sufficient to enslave a woman. 

And the reasoning of Burke and Adams 
‘annot be confined to men. ‘The wrong 
complained of by them was the unjust ap- 
propriation of money without the owner's 
consent. The wrong does not depend at all 
upon the sex of the owner. The inquiry 
simply is, has the money been taken with- 
out the owner’s consent? If it has been so 
taken, it has been taken unjustly, it has 
been really stolen, and this injustice and 
this theft it is, which really makes the 
owner a slave. 

It can make no difference either in the 
greatness of the robbery committed, or in 
the result of the robbery, itis enslavement, 
whether the owner be man or woman. 
Taxation without. representation is tyran- 
ny, and wherever tyrants are found, slaves 
must exist, and whoever is tyrannized 
over, be it man or woman, is a slave! 

If our fathers weres laves merely be- 
“ause Parliament imposed on them a petty 
tax without their consent, how much more 
thoroughly enslaved are our women to- 
day, when men not only impose large tax- 
es on them without their consent, but also 
without their consent, regulate and settle 
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by law all their personal and property 
rights whatsoever? 

What scathing words of denunciation 
would have fallen from the lips of James 
Otis and Samuel Adams if Parliament had 
even intimated the determination to legis- 
late for our fathers as we now legislate 
for women! Wehave just abolished negro 
slavery ; shall we any longer continue this 
odious slavery of our own sisters, wives, 
and daughters ? 

Does any one protest against the use of 
the word slavery as applied to the condi- 
tion of women in Massachusetts ? 

Let us lay aside then for a moment the 
consideration of the taxation of women, 
and its inevitable result, their enslavement, 
and ask ourselyes whether, in other re- 
spects, women in Massachusetts are really 
free as men are free. History tells us that 
the present subordinate condition of wom- 
en is only what now remains of the con- 
dition of pure and simple slavery in which 
the female sex formerly universally was, 
and in which in some countries the sex 
still remains. 

In the South, there used to be two class- 
es in the community—the whites and the 
blacks. The whites were restrained in 
their treatment of the blacks only by 
public opinion, which they themselves 
created, and by such constitutions and 
laws as they themselves had enacted; and 
accordingly, the blacks were in fact slaves, 
pure and simple, and had no rights that 
white men were bound to respect. 

We have, of course, none of the most 
odious features of Southern slavery here at 
the North. We do not buy and sell our 
women on the auction-block. Husbands 
no longer have a legal right to flog their 
wives, even if they only use a stick no big- 
ger than their thumb. ‘This used to be the 
only restraint which the law imposed on 
the power of the husband to correct his 
wife. An English judge has, however, 
lately held that a husband may even now 
beat his wife even in the presence of her 
son, and still not be deemed guilty of such 
cruelty as will justify the wife in asking 
for a separation! 

I recently read the account of a brute in 
New York who, after kicking his wife, 
drove a shoemaker’s awl into each of her 
eyes, and completely blinded her! He 
was sentenced to nine months of impris- 
onment for the offence! Oh, just judge! 
Who of us would not prefer to have our 
eyes put out, rather than go to jail for 
nine months? 

In point of fact, itis not an uncommon 
occurrence, even in Massachusetts, for a 
brutal husband to beat his wife. If it be 
only what is called an ‘tordinary beating,” 
nothing is done. If he steps beyond this 
line, he may be sent to jail, only, however, 
to wreak direr vengeance on her when he 
is discharged. Divorce is too expensive a 
luxury for poor women! By-and-by, how- 

ever, such a brute, after discharge from 
prison, will be obliged to support his wife, 
without allowing him to live with her un- 
less she wishes again to trust him. 

But we also have at the North two class- 
es of citizens, men and women, and we 
men have usurped to ourselves and now 
exercise the exclusive right to define and 
settle by law, just as we please, all the per- 
sonal and property rights of women, with- 
out allowing them to have any determining 
voice upon any of these matters, which it 
is evident so vitally affect their lives and 
happiness. And we men exercise this en- 
tire control over our women without any 


just right so to do, exactly as the Southern 


sluveholders exercised entire control over 
their slaves, unrestrained save by public 
opinion, and the Constitution and laws, 
the work of our own hands. 

The only thing, therefore, which really 
restrains us in our mal-treatment of wom- 
en is public opinion, and fortunately for 
the women of Massachusetts, in the form- 
ation of this they have a great influence, 
whilst at the South, the slaves were wholly 
unable to help form any pubiiec opinion 
that sufficed to protect them. So that there 
really is no broad line of distinction be- 
tween the legal condition of women in 
Massachusetts and that of slaves, except 
only in this feature of public opinion, and 
its indirect but potent influence on the 
enactment and enforcement of laws. If 
our women had no more influence in form- 
ing public opinion than the slaves had, 
then the legal condition of women in Mas- 
sachusetts would be strictly that of slaves. 

In anti-slavery days, it was not an un- 
common thing for a slave-hunter, after 
spotting his victim, to begin operations by 
complaining of him as a thief, and getting 
a warrant for his arrest, because he had 
stolen his own clothing, and having once 
got the victim safely in jail as a thief, and 
without public disturbance, the complaint 
on which the arrest was made was dropped, 
and the jailer was deputed to act as agent 
for the owner to hold a runaway slave. 
Of course, legally speaking, the clothing 
of a slave belonged to the master as much 
as his body. Do you ask what has this 
story to do with women in Massachusetts ? 

I answer: A few years since a married 
woman in Massachusetts who earned 
wages agreed with her husband, who also 
earned wages, to form a common fund for 
the use of both, and the fund was accord- 
ingly so formed, and placed in the hus- 
band’s hands for safety and for mutual use. 
Afterwards, with the consent of her hus- 
band, she took part of this common fund 
to buy some clothing for herself, and our 
court, after solemn argument, decided that 
this clothing, which could only be used by 
a woman. belonged to the husband! (119, 
Mass. 596, 1876.) 

If 1 had been this woman, I should have 
felt as if I really were a slave, even though 
on Massachusetts soil! She did not legal- 
ly own the very shoes and stockings on her 
feet, any more than the slave in Leverett 
Street Jail owned the jacket on his back! 
This was the law in Massachusetts down 
to 1879, and would have been the law tu- 
day, had it not been for the persistent ef- 
forts of woman suffragists. It is still the 
law in Ohio! (State vs. Clara Hepin) and 
no doubt in other States also. It took us 
three years’ struggle before we could 
change the law in Massachusetts. (Stat. 
1879, chap. 133.) 





Perhaps, however, the greatest badges 
and tokens of negro slavery at the South, 
aside from color, were the legal disability 
of the slave to make any contract with his 
master which the latter was bound to re- 
spect, and the entire incapacity of the 
slave to testify against his master. 

Now it may seem very strange when I 
sav that both these most striking badges 
und buttresses of slavery may still be seen 
in the laws regulating the relation of hus- 
band and wife in) Massachusetts in this 
very year 1885. For husbands and wives 
cannot legally contract with each other, 
and they cannot legally testify as to pri- 
vate conversations with each other. All 
other men and women may contract with 
each other just as they please, all other 
men and women may testify as to private 
conversations with each other, but hus- 
bands and wives cannot do either of these 
things. Even criminals may testify in 
their own behalf, but under laws framed 
by men alone, and to which no woman has 
ever consented, a wife cannot testify as to 
what sort of an agreement her husband has 
made with her in private conversation, and 
the agreement itself is worthless. 

So thet alla husband in Massachusetts 
has got to do when he wishes to cheat his 
wife out of her property, is to make a con- 
tract with her in private, without other 
witnesses present, and then he may keep 
her money for his own use, although she 
has given it to him to invest for her benetit 
and he has promised her so to do! You 
will find reported in our law-books several 
cases where the wife has thus been 
stripped of her money, solely in conse- 
quence of these laws, which are really a 
legacy from the times when women were 
simply slaves, and which continue a sort 
of slavery even to this day. 

In former days, at the South. it was no 
crime to seduce a slave woman, for she 
was a chattel personal, for all purposes 
whatsoever, and to the everlasting shame 
and disgrace of the men of Massachusetts, 
it is no crime here to seduce «a woman! 

Who can say with truth that women in 
Massachusetts are free as men are free? 

And if a majority of the people of the 
State are not free, have we really a repub- 
lican form of government in Massachu- 
setts? And yet the son of the man who 
voted for the fugitive slave bill, and the 
successor of the clergyman who thought 
the mission of the Unitarians in reference 
to slavery should be silence, and other 
men like them, are opposed to enfranchis 
ing women! 

No doubt some one will say, women 
are protected by society, and they ought 
to pay for such protection, and there- 
fore their taxation is just and proper, 
although they are not represented. But 
what rights, either of person or prop- 
erty, are left for us to protect, so long as 
we claim and exercise the rights thus to 
rob and enslave them ? 

We say no tax shall be laid without the 
consent of the person taxed, ‘tunder any 
pretext whatsoever ;"" not even the pretext 
of protection can save us according to our 
own principles! 

Our fathers saw through the arrant non- 
sense of this objection, and scouted the 
idea that the circumstance that they were 
to be protected out of the proceeds of a tax, 
made any difference in its injustice. They 
declared that the Stamp Act, even though 
passed to raise money for the protection of 
the colonies, if unresisted **would establish 
the melancholy truth that the inhabitants 
of the colonies were the slaves of the 
Britons from whom they are descended.” 
They preferred to determine for themselves 


just what kind of protection they needed, 


and just what they were willing to pay 
for. Why should not woman be allowed 
to do the same? 

But what kind of protection was really 
afforded to the woman in Brookline? She 
could not vote on the question of license in 
town; she had no voice in the selection of 
the town officers whose duty it would be 
to protect her. For anything she could do 
to the contrary, the selectmen might li- 
cense a dram-shop near by her house, and 
might shut their own eyes and the eyes of 
their police to the existence of a brothel or 
gambling hell,it may be just over the way. 
What man would consider himself ade- 
quately protected if he were similarly sit- 
uated, and could not vote for or against 
selectmen, or control in’ any way those 
who are to appoint the police and conrrol 
their movements? How the remonstrants 
would how! at it if they were so situated! 

We may do or leave undone a thousand 
things that may or may not be expedient 
to do, but no matter how difficult it may 
seem to be (the difficulty is all seeming 
and a mere pretence).we must,as just men, 
cease to rob and enslave women,—now! 
Now. is the accepted time! And there are 
only two ways in which this can be done, 
We must either grant suffrage to women, 
or release them from taxation. 

We can take either course, but one or the 
other we must do, if we wish to stop aid- 
ing and abetting both robbery and slavery 
in Massachusetts! 

Hitherto, however, the majority of men 
have been unwilling to do either. They 
have declined to share political power with 
women, and prefer to keep it all to them- 
selves! 

They are unwilling to pay out of their 
own pockets two millions a year more than 
they now do, but much prefer to steal it 
from women! 

Some of our opponents are kind enough 
to advise us that we are conducting our re- 
form in the wrong way, and that we should 
first of all convert the women to our views, 
and then, they say, the men will follow. Of 
course we don't object to converting the 
women, and do all we ean with our small 
means inthis direction. But it seems to us 
that we may very fairly and properly, and 
first of all, call on men to stop robbing and 
enslaving women ; for men,and not women, 
are the guilty parties, and men are the only 
ones who can stop this wrong. But as soon 
as this wrong has been righted, our reform 

will be accomplished, and women will be 
found to be already converted. 

And when our reform has been accom- 
plished, a far more glorious morning will 
dawn on Massachusetts than that which 
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shone in the eyes of Samuel Adams on 
that ever memorable day when he listeneg 
to hear the first guns of Lexington ang 
Concord. 

Take then now the first step in this di. 
rection, and grant municipal suffrage to 
women. This act alone will make just far 
the larger part of the taxation to which 
women are now subjected, and to this ex. 
tent, therefore, you will relieve us all from 
supporting theft and slavery. 

Do what you can now, we beg of you, to 
hasten the coming of the day when Hig 
Excellency may be able to receive his sala- 
ry and not be obliged as now to receive it 
partly in money stolen from women! 

Do what you van now,to hasten the com. 
ing of the day when our judges shall have 
no real occasion to blush for shame when 
they sentence a petty thief to jail! 

Finally, do what you can now, to hasten 
the coming of the day when I and you and 
all other men in Massachusetts may be 
able truly to say, we no longer save in our 
own taxes by stealing from women! 

That truly noble soul, whose earthly re- 
mains rest under one of his much loved 
pine trees in Concord, tells us in four short 
lines the moral of this whole matter: 

“So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 

When Duty whispers low, Thou must, 
The youth replies, I can.” 

Duty whispers low in the conscience of 
each one of us, Thou must do this thing, 

And you and I and all men should hasten 
to reply, We can and will give the ballot 
to women. No longer shall it be said, that 
with our consent, Massachusetts either 
robs or enslaves its women! 


oro 
“BUT STRONG OF WILL.” 


In one of Whittier’s finest ballads he 
gives a touch of feminine character worth 
considering ina world where so many of 
the young or foolish still hold it to be the 
perfection of womanhood to be character- 
less. The phrase is to be found in ** Amy 
Wentworth,” one of the few of his ballads 
which have no direct historical foundation, 
but simply painta period. The scene is 
laid in the proud little colonial town of 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, with its 
high-bred ways and its stately ante-Revo- 
lutionary traditions—such traditions as be- 
‘ame an Episcopalian and loyal colony, 
although nothing now remains to com- 
memorate their sway except a few old 
houses, some family portraits, and this 
ballad of Whittier’s. His heroine, gently 
nurtured, has given her heart to the cap- 
tain of a fishing- smack, and the poet thus 
describes the situation : 

“Her home is brave in Jaffrey Street, 
With stately stairways, worn 
By feet of old colonial knights 
And ladies gentle born; 
‘And on her, from the wainscot old 
Ancestral taces frown, 
And this has worn the soldier’s sword, 
And that the judge’s gown. 
“But strong of will and proud as they, 
She walks the gallery floor 
As if she trod her sailor's deck 
In stormy Labrador.” 
What a fascinating thing, after all, is 
strength ina wowan! With what delight 
all readers turned from the weak or wick- 
ed heroine of Thsckeray’s earlier novels to 
his superb young Ethel Newcome, “‘strong 
of will and proud as they” who would 
have domineered over her. Scott, with 
his love of chivalry, always flung some at- 
tribute of courage about the women whom 
he meant to win our hearts—or he failed 
if he did not. Even his graceful Ellen 
Douglas is incapable of actual cowardice. 
“I think with anguish, or, if e’er 
A Douglas knew the word, with fear.’’ 
So, in the Scotch ballads, it takes some- 
thing more than a weakling to spring up be- 
hind young Lochinvar in the saddle, or to 
be *‘owre the Border and awa’ ” with Jock 
0° Hazeldean. Shakespeare does not paint 
characterless heroines: 

“T grant I am a woman; but, withal, 

A woman that Lord Brutus took to wife; 

I grant 1 am a woman; but, withal, 

A woman well reputed; Cato’s daughter.” 
Even the child Juliet at fourteen is able to 
resist her whole proud household, and 
there is more peril in her eyes than in 
twenty of their swords. 

The very disproportion between bodily 
und inental strength makes personal char- 
acter more conspicuous in women, as it 
was often noticed in our army that some 
boy officer, if a hero in heart, had a pecu- 
liar power over rough men who could 
have felled him witha blow. We all ea- 
joy records of womanly heroism—of the 
« ountess of Nithisdale’s rescue of her hus- 
band from prison, of the Baroness de la 
Rochejaquelein’s adventures in La Vendée, 
and of Catharine Douglas, who barred the 
door by thrusting her delicate arm through 
the staples in defence of her royal mis- 


tress. Our own civil war furnished many 
similar instances of courage; yet none 


surpassing, or perhaps equalling, the nar- 
rative given by the daughter of General 
Stone (in the Century for June, 1884) of 
the manner in which her mother protected 
her whole household of girls and young 
children in Cairo (Egypt) in time of insur- 
rection, without money and almost without 
friends, by mere strength of will. No 
wonder one of the Arab officers said, ‘Tf all 
American women are like you, I should 
not like to go to war against the men.” 
Once she said—ina voice which the daugh- 
ter elsewhere describes as soft and low— 
“Girls, if an Arab lays hands upon you, I 
expect you to save yourselves by putting 
a bullet through your hearts. Don't leave 
it for me to do.” ‘here is many a general 
who could composedly give an order that 
would cost ten thousand lives, and yet 
who would not have the nerve to say to 
his daughters those last seven words, and 
mean them. 

We talk about women’s not needing 
strength of will because they will be **pro- 
tected.”” Who is protected, who can be 
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protected, against more than the ills of the 
yassing day? Men heap up wealth for 
their daughters, and that very wealth may 
buy them husbands who will break their 
hearts, and who would never have sought 
them had they been poor. Or the money 
itself disappears. One of the heirs of one 
of the largest estates bequeathed in Boston 
in the last generation—an estate equally 
and justly distributed—told me that there 
were already descendants of the testator 
who were in poverty and needed assist- 
ance. Yet how few of them probably 
were prepared for this! Madame De Gen- 
lis, the only intellectual woman in France 
who for a time rivalled Madame De Staél 
in fame, said that of all her attainments 
the one which she most prized was that, in 
ease of bardship, she knew twenty different 
ways of making aliving. Then, apart from 
poverty, think of other risks of life! The 
most petted girl may marry some frontier 
army officer, and find herself some day 
with her husband shot down by Indian ar- 
rows at her side, she being left alone with 
her children among savages far worse 
than the Arabs whom Mrs. Stone dreaded. 
Who has ever gone by night into the suf- 
focating steerage, or on board the stifling 
emigrant train, without a thrill of admira- 
tion for the obscure and nameless women 
who pilot their crying children through 
that prolonged ordeal of misery, while the 
easier lot of the husband is to sit and 
smoke with his mates? Look at the lives 
of these women after they have reached 
their Western destination, their enormous, 
unrelieved labors, their unknown and often 
thankless toils! Again, who can protect 
the most favored women against disease? 
We daily see that the physicians can not. 
It seems to me that if we recognized 
more distinctly in our training that girls 
as well as boys need strength of will, we 
should be more sure of developing that 
quality, and it would also be more harmo- 
nious when it came. Neither a tree nora 
character can show much grace if it has to 
fight its way by inches against cold and 
storm. Yet itis not necessary to choose 
between the gnarled oak and the clinging 
vine; there is something intermediate. 
Grant all that may be claimed of the grace- 
fulness of dependence, the charm of sub- 
mission, the truth remains that actual life 
makes little account of these soft adorn- 
ments. Of all things on earth, after love, 
that which a human being most needs is 
strength; and as the ancients accounted a 
lioness with her young more dangerous 
than a lion, so the very fact that woman is 
the mother of the human race makes it es- 
sential that she should have some vigor of 
will. It is desirable, doubtless, that a 
man should be strong, but we may almost 
say that a woman must be strong. 
T. W. H., in Harper's Bazar. 
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ILLITERACY AND DESPOTISM IN RUSSIA. 





At the last meeting of the Tufts Alumni, 
at Young's Hotel, Mr. Borys F. Gorow 
read a paper on education in Russia. ‘The 
following is a brief abstract: 

In Russia education, like every thing 
else, is under the absolute control of the 
government, and is shaped according to 
the private interests of the latter, without 
regard to science or civilization. The 
manufacture of obedient, unreasoning sub- 
jects is the only aim. ‘The task of training 
and educating the younger generation is 
distributed among the various ministries 
and departments, but by far the greater 
part of the work is controlled by the min- 
istry of public instruction. In all, about 
thirty million roubles, or fifteen million 
dollars, are spent for this purpose. ‘This 
sum does not include the five million 
roubles of the Zemstoo Educational Budget. 
Of the whole sum, the ministry of Public 
Instruction had, in 1882, distributed seven- 
teen millions in the following manner: 
Three millions for the universities, eight 
millions for the gymnasiums, half a mil- 
lion for the administration, the rest, 7. e. 
five and a half millions, for popular educa- 
tion, er elementary schools. Of these 
there are twenty thousand, containing over 
a million pupils. The gymnasiums have 
about seventy thousand scholars, and the 
universities ten thousand. It may thus be 
seen that less than three million dollars is 
spent by the government on the common 
school education of a people numbering 
sixty millions; less than any other Euro- 
pean state. 

The following is an illustration of the 
actual condition of education in the thirty- 
two provinces where the Zemstoo, or local 
self-government, has been introduced. Ac- 
cording to official reports, in three prov- 
inces only does the number of children of 
the school age, i. e. from seven to thirteen 
years, actually attending school. form one- 
third of the entire number of this age, and 
this happens in provinces where a great 
part of the inhabitants are German colo- 
nists, or Tartars. In seven provinces, the 
number of scholars, or those who can read 
and write, is from twenty to thirty per 
cent.; in five provinces it is from fifteen 
to twenty per cent.; in nine, from ten to 
fifteen per cent.; and in eight, less than 
ten per cent. In other provinces, the situ- 
ation is still less inviting. As there are 
no exact statistics on the question of illit- 
eracy, only an approximate estimate can 
bemade. The probable maximum of those 
who can read and write Russian can hard- 
ly exceed fifteen per cent. In general, ed- 
ucation in Russia offers a sad and revolt- 
ing spectacle. At present, thanks to the 
efforts of Count olstog, Minister of the 
Interior, and Mr. Katkoo, the well-known 
reactionist, new university regulations are 
to be introduced, which will deprive these 
learned institutions of even the shadow of 
apparent independence, and transform the 
professors into mere tools of the Minister 
of Public Instruction. ‘Thus science will 
lose its last refuge. The best teachers and 
professors will voluntarily retire, or be ex- 
pelled and put under the supervision of the 
police, as was done at the Moscow Univer- 
sity last summer, and their places will be 
filled by men of servile mediocrity. From 
the black list published in American 
Papers, it is well known that many works 





of the most famous authors are prohibited 
in Russia. All fair or foul means are re- 
sorted to, in order to keep the people still 
longer in that state of intellectual darkness 
which alone ensures the possibility of an 
irresponsible autocracy. Is it, therefore, 
to be wondered at, that the vast Northern 
empire, so rich in natural resources, occu- 
pies one of the lowest grades in the intel- 
lectual seale of the civilized world? 
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HOW SUBMITTED TO THE PEOPLE? 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Will you tell mein the JOURNAL what 
the assertion means that “the question of 
suffrage for women has been submitted to 
the people in six States, and buried under 
their votes’? Does “the people” mean 
women as well as men, and what are the 
six States? [know only of Oregon, where 
the women most assuredly did not vote. 

Millbury, Mass. L. W. RICE. 


[No Woman Suffrage Constitutional 
Amendment has ever been submitted to 
the people; only to the voters. Such 
amendments have been voted down in Kan- 
sas, Vermont, Michigan, Colorado, Nebras- 
ka and Oregon during the last seventeen 
years. Extensions of the suffrage in this 
country have seldom been ratified by the 
voters. Just before Congress submitted the 
fifteenth amendment to the State Legisla- 
tures in 1867, Indiana, Michigan, Kansas, 
and Connecticut, all Republican States, 
voted down the proposal to strike out the 
word **white.”’” The colored men were en- 
franchised by the action of Congress, 
ratified by State Legislatures, not by the 
voters. —EpDs. WOMAN'S JOURNAL. | 
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MARIA DEWEY CRITTENDEN. 


BATAVIA, N. Y., FEB. 20, 1885. 
Editors Woman's Journai: 

I send you a memorial of a noble wom- 
an, Maria Dewey Crittenden. A notice of 
it would be gratifying to her friends, and 
inspiring to all women, for in their eleva- 
tion and expansion her whole being found 
activity. 

You are familiar with the verses of Jen- 
ny Marsh Parker, as I have seen them oc- 
casionally in the WOMAN’s JOURNAL. To 
me the lines by Lora F. Cobb are simple 
and heart-touching. I wish you could 
publish them entire; if not, can you not 
print: 

“Into the dread unknown” ? 

I could say much more of my gifted 
friend, but you may judge of the esteem in 
which she was held by this “Fortnightly 
Ignorance Club,” which is of greater mo- 
ment than my personal opinion of her. 

OcTAVIA J. GRISWOLD. 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Dr. Rachel J. Davison edits a woman 
suffrage column in a Flint ( Mich.) paper. 





Lasel! Seminary is about to supplement 
its class-work in art by a course of six 
lectures upon architecture combined with 
sculpture. 

No school secures the best training 
whose corps of teachers does not include a 
due proportion of both men and women.— 
Supt. G. A. Littiefield, Newport. 

A Chester County (Pa.) woman, who is 
eighty-eight years of age, not only lives 
alone on her homestead, a farm of ten 
acres, but does all the housework, and last 
spring dug and planted her little garden. 


Ex-Representative Sayward, of Boston, 
is credited with saying that he ‘*proposes 
to fight the woman suffragists so long as he 
has breath in his body.’ Evidently Mr. 
Sayward has a very vivid recollection of 
the part the women took a year or two 
ago in relegating him from public to pri- 
vate life.— Boston Globe. 

After Carlyle’s incessant invective, it is 
a pleasure to turn to George Eliot’s life, 
and find a constant endeavor to see people 
at their best. Her friendships were strong 
and enduring;. her “heart beat in her 
brain; her judgments of people are dis- 
criminating, but uniformly sweet and 
kind. Mr. Cross truly says that the let- 
ters throw light on aside of her nature but 
little known to the public, the side of her 
affections.—Christian Register. 

We have submitted to the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and sixteenth amendments of the 
Constitution of the United States, and if 
Congress should legally pass a seventeenth 
amendment forbidding Georgia to deprive 
any citizen of the ballot or other civil 
rights on account of sex, we should grace- 
fully acquiesce, feeling assured that pro- 
hibition and some other good causes would 
have an easy victory at the next election. 
But this amendment will never pass so 
long as the liquor men and some very re- 
spectable religious papers can prevent it. 
—Macon (Ga.) Christian Advocate. 
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He Knows It.—Hiram D. Maxfield, formerly 
of Silver Springs, R. I., has no doubt about the 
wonderful curative powers of Kidney-Wort. He 
was so afflicted with Kidney Complaint that he 
could not stand on his feet from puin and weak- 
ness. As soon as he commenced using Kidney- 
Wort he experienced immediate relief, and at 
once began to grow strong and was relieved of 
all pain and unpleasantness. He says: “1 
know I have been cured by Kidney-Wort.”’ 





In a certain manufacturing town an em- 
ployer, on a Saturday, paid his workmen 
$700 in crisp new bills that had been 
secretly marked. On the following Mon- 
day, $450 of those identical bills were de- 
posited in the bank by saloon-keepers. 
When the fact was made known, the work- 
men were so startled by it that they help- 
ed to make the place a no-license town. 


The Indiana State Board of Agriculture 
has increased the amount of premiums tor 
the woman's department from $900, as 
offered last year, to $1,000. This increase 
is for the purpose of securing exhibits rep- 
resenting the business interests of women. 
By vote of the State and Delegate Board 
of Agriculture, the entire management of 
the upper floor of the exposition building 
has been tendered to the Woman’s State 
Fair Association. This is certainly a high 
tribute to the judgment and executive abil- 
ity of women. 


Mr. Slosom, of Leavenworth, Kansas, 
gives the following good point in favor of 
woman's influence at the polling-places: 
For several years he witnessed women 
voting in Cheyenne. ‘There the voting 
took place in a public hall. which, by the 
hands of women, had been beautifully 
decorated with flags. mottoes, and flowers. 
Good order and politeness ruled all about, 
and gentlemen and ladies conducted them- 
selves with as much propriety as they do 
on other occasions. In Leavenworth there 
are four polling-places; two of these are 
at livery-stables, one at a saloon, and the 
other at the city hay-scaies. Mr. Slosom 
desires to see woman suffrage in Kansas in 
order to have a proper place for the ballot- 
box, as well as to bring about better order 
at the polling-places. 


During the War of the Revolution the 
oflicer of a little band of soldiers was or- 
dering them to raise a heavy beam to the 
top of some military works they were re- 
pairing. ‘They had great difficulty in obey- 
ing, on account of its weight. An officer 
without uniform was passing, and said, 
‘*‘Why don’t you help them?” “Sir,” was 
the pompous reply, “I am a corporal.” 
“Ah,” said the officer, taking oft his hat, 
‘“*f ask your pardon, Mr. Corporal.” He 
then dismounted, and pulled with the men 
till the sweat stood on his forehead. When 
the beam was raised, he said to the little 
great man, ‘*My. Corporal, when you have 
another such job and have not men enough, 
send for your commander-in-chief, and I 
will gladly come and help you again.” The 
corporal was thunderstruck. It was Gen- 
eral Washington. 
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NEW LEAFLETS. 


Freedom for Women. By Wendell 

Phillips, . ° ° ; . 35c. per hun. 
Municipal Suffrage for Women. By 

Ednabh D. Cheney, ° ° fe 
The Forgotten Woman in Massacbu- 

setts. By Wm. I. Bowditch, . 35¢c. per hun. 
The three, postpaid, by mail, . 85c. per hun. 


5 
ic) 


. per hun. 


LATEST LEAFLETS. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the 
Ballot, . ° ° . ° . 10c. per hun 

Equal Rights for Women. By Hon. 

eorge William Curtis. (Double 
leaflet), - 20c. per hun. 
More Facts from Wyoming, . 10c. per hun 
Eminent Opinions on Suffrage, - 10c. per hun, 
Freeman Clarke vs. Parkman, __. 10c. per hun. 
The tive, postpaid, by mail, ¥0c. per hun. 


In no way can converts be made to 
woman suffrage so fast as by the system- 
atic distribution of leaflets. Send in your 
orders. 

These prices do not include postage, 
which should be sent with orders for leaf- 
lets. 


dha acca 
CATARRH CURED. : 


A clergyman, after suffering a number of years 
from that loathsome disease, Catarrh, after try- 
ing every known remedy without success, at last 
found a prescription which completeiy cured and 
saved him from death. Any sufferer from 
this dreadful disease sending a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope to Dr. J A. Lawrence, 199 
Dean Street, Brooklyn, New York, will receive 
the recipe free of charge. 


BARNABEE’S SONGS 


—OR— 


AN EVENING WITH BARNABEE. 


The many thousands of delighted hearers who have 
spent ‘Evenings with Barnabee” will be more than 
pleased to see his famous Songs gathered in this book, 
which is one of the best comic collections extant. 21 
Songs; 150 pages, sheet music size. Edited by Howard 
M. Dow. Price, $1 25. 


Merry-Making Melodies. 


A Vocal Visitor to Cheer the Children. By Wade 
Whipple, who understands the children’s taste, and 
provides for them 20 attractive Nursery and other 
Songs, with accompaniments for Piano or Organ. 
Sheet music size. Well adorned with Pictures. Price 


“““ Fresh Flowers. 


The new and brilliant Sunday School Song Book for 
the Younger Scholars, by Emma Pitt. Very sweet 
hymns and tunes, not babyish, but nice. Plenty of pic- 
tures. 25 cts., $2 40 per doz. 


Gems for Little Singers. 


For Primary Schools and the Kindergarten. By E. 
U. Emerson & G. Swaine. A great success. Full of 
sweet{songs with picture illustrations, 30 cts., $3 per 
dozen. 

D CANTATAS for Choral Societies, 

coon Sak: ATAS tsa (75 cents), by 

EuGENE THAYER, a thrilling story of Highland Life; 

CHRISTOFORUS, ($1). Grand Sacred Cantata, by 

RHEINBERGER, and Heroes of ’76. ($1). Scenes 
from the Revolution, by TRowBRIDGE and Coss. 

Mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
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PROBABLY NEVER 


In the history of proprietary medicines has 
any article met success at home equal to that 
which has been poured upon Iloop’s SARSA- 
PARILLA. Why, such has been the success 
of this article, that nearly every family in 
whole neighborhoods have been taking it at 
the same time. Every week brings new evi- 
dence of the wonderful curative properties of 


this medicine. 
Best Remedies 


Hood's 
. of the vegetable 
Sarsaparilla xsi. 203 


such proportion 
as to derive their greatest medicinal effects 
with the least disturbance to the whole sys- 
tem. In fact this preparation is so well bal- 
anced in its action upon the alimentary 
canal, the liver, the kidneys, the stomach, 
the bowels and the circulation of the blood, 
that it brings about a healthy action of the 
entire human organism, that can hardly be 
credited by those who have not seen the re- 
markable results that have followed its use. 
If the Sarsaparilla does not prove sufficient- 


ly laxative, take afew doses of Hoop’s VEc- 
ETABLE PIuLus. It is well in all cases of 
biliousness to take these pills in connection 
with the Sarsaparil!a for the first ten days. 
That dull, sleepy, sick feeling can be wholl 

overcome by the use of these remedies. Will 
you give them a trial and be yourself again? 


Combines the 


An ex-alderman of this city says of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, “ Itis the strongest Sarsapa- 
rilla I ever saw.” 


Each dollar bottle contains one hundred 
(averages) doses. Sold by all druggists. 

Price one dollar, or six for five dollars, 

Hood's Sarsaparilla, prepared only by C 
I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass, 


Lg Use Hoop’s TooTru-PowpeEr. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 


Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound,75cts. In paper covers, 50 cts. 


It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON, 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave. 
and EleventhSt., Washington, D. C. 


NEW BOOK! 


Woman Suffrage Defended and all 
Objections Answered. 


The Arguments by Mrs. Leonard and 
Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells Com- 
pletely Refuted. 











“The book is highly interesting.”—Malden Mirror. 
“The book is very excellent.”—Susan B, Anthony. 


“It contains many times its value in argument and 
useful information.” — Woman's Journal. 


“Invaluable as a refutation of our opponents.”— 
Mrs, Shattuck. 


“The most interesting book on woman suffrage I 
have ever met.”’—AMrs. Livermore. 
“Tt is a book that deserves to be read, and will chal- 


lenge all the skill of the remonstrants against woman 
euffrage.”’— Melrose Journal. 


“We have read the book through, and as a manual 
of fact and argument, it is the best we have seen.”— 
Clinton Times. 


‘We commend it to the thoughtful reader as a book 
that will be found hard to dispute.’’— Cleveland 
Leader. 

“This volume contains a vigorous argument, forti- 
fled by many authorities, in favor of woman's right to 
the ballot.’”’—Zion’s Herald. 


‘A valuable work on woman suffrage; and gives 
Irrefutable arguments to sustain the reform.’’—New 
Northwest. 





Published by LEE & SHEPARD. 
PRICE 50 CENTS (PAPER). 
For Sale at this office. Sent by mail when desired. 


BOSTON BIBLE HOUSE. 


The largest and finest assortment of Oxford 
and other Teachers’ Bibles, Prayer Books, 
Hymnals, Testaments, in New England, and 
at the Lowest Prices, H. L. HASTINGS, 

47 Cornhill, Boston, 








Free! The Newest Easter Carol! 


YOU WANT “The brightest and best four-page 
juvenile paper in the country for the price.” two num- 
bers a monih, full of origival stories, with beautiful 
illustrations, and choice poetry and wusic, and which 
such men as Dr. T. L. Cuyler, Dr. A. J. Gordon, Dr. 
8. F. Smith, and others ceecribe as “Admirable,” “Ar- 
tistically praiseworthy,” “Have sven nothing better”? 
If 80, sens 30 cents for “THE LITTLE CHRISTIAN” one 
year, and receive free, in addition, a copy of the beauti- 
Jul Carol, **Be Glad, O Karth,” by Mr. William E, 
Nies, pupil of Prof. Jno. K. Paine, of Harvard Uni- 
ver H. L. HASTINGS, 

47 Cornhill, Boston, Muss. 





NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN. 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
“A veritable hand-book of noble living,’’ says Wil 
liam Henry Channing. 
“The best of all books on woman’s duties,”’ says 
Col. Higginson. 
New cheap edition,paperbinding . ... . $ 25 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial . 100 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 Park Street, Boston. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


A full college course for women, with special and 
preparatory courses, and courses of Music and Art. 
Ten professors and twenty-two teachers; Library, 
Observatory, ameny von useum and scientific cul- 
lections with every facility for a complete liberal edu- 
8. L. CALDWELL, D. D., President. 





cation. 
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January No. Now Ready 


NEW YEAR'S °""""2,22,2° 
WIDE AWAKE 


Opens with a striking frontispiece by LUNGREN 
Midwinter in the Boston Public Garden, with 
poem by MARGARET SIDNEY, and also includes 
First of the Poet’s Heroines, 
with superb full-page of Chaucer’s “Griselda”; 
The New Serial Stories: 


DOWN THE RAVINE......Charles Egbert Craddock 
IN LEISLER'S TIMES............. Elbridge 8. Brooks 
THE BABBLING TEAPOT......Lizzie W. Champney 


Child Life in Venice. 
Seven Drawings by JOSEPH PENNELL. 


When I Was a Boy in China. 
By YAN PHOU LEE, son of a Mandarin, 


GREAT OFFER, Tie 2enitcent Christmas 


number, with beautiful 
frontispiece in colors, wi!l be presented free to all NEW 
SUBSCRIBERS who send their subscriptions to the 
publishers before Jan. 15, 1885. 


Beautiful New Year’s Numbers 
Of three other charming wagazines: 
BABYLAND, 5 cts, a number, 50 cts. a year. 
THE PANSY, 10 cts. « number, $1 a year. 


OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN, Wi cts. a number, 
$la year. Address 


D. LOTHROP & CO.,, Publishers, Boston, 





The Most Complete Book on Arctic 
Explorations. 


ANERICAN EXPLORATIONS IN 
THE ICE ZONES, 


By Prof. J. E. Nourse, U.S.N. 600 pp., with 
Circumpolar Map. $3 50. 


New edition, with details of the rescue of the 
survivors of the Greely Arctic Colony by the 
Relief Squadron; also an account of the extraor- 
dinary labors and important researches by which 
the brave band have wrested from that field of 
ice their valuable contributions to science. 


The volume furnishes an authentic record of all that 
can interest the general reader in connection with the 
efforts put forth under American auspices, and by 
American explorers, to solve the problems presented 
inthe North and South Polar regions. The author, 
Prof. J. E. Nourse, of the United States Naval Obser 
vatory, a man of rare scientific attainments, has 
brought to the work superior qualifications, having 
been the official historian of previous cxpeditions. 
While chiefly descriptive of the honorable record of 
American Arctic explorations, from the date of the 
first Grinnell Expedition to the thrilling history of the 
ill-fated Jeannette, it includes a brief but most eatis- 
factory sketch of the early explorations of the English 
and other nations. 


The volume has numerous illustrations of the labors 
of the explorers, with a large cireumpolar map in 
three colors, showing the routes and highest positions 
reached in each hemisphere. Altogether, the book is 
one of the most intensely interesting, as well as timely, 
of recent publications, and in its especial field must be 
regarded as a standard work. 


Boston: D.LOTHROP & CO., Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’ 
NEW AND HOLIDAY BOOKS, 


HOLMES’ POEMS ILLUSTRATED. 


Illustrated Poems of Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
With Portrait and numerous designs by well-known 
artists. Beautifully printed and tastefully bound, 
Cloth, $5; morocco or tree ealf, $10. 





Hawthorne’s Wonder Books, Illustrated beau- 
tifully by F.S. Cuurcn. Tastefully bound, $250. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson, By OLIVER WENDELL 
HoLMEs, In “American Men of Letters” Series. 
With Portrait. $125. 


John Adams. By JOHN T. MORSE, JR., author of 
“Life of Jefferson,”etc. In “American Statesman” 
Series. $125, 

Text and Verse.. Selections from the Bible and 
the writings of John G, Whittier for every day, 
chosen by GERTRUDE W.CARTLAND, 75 cents, 

TwoCompton Boys. By AUGUsTUS Hoppin. Ii- 
lustrated by the author. $150. 

Recollections of Auton House, A charming 
book for children, By AUGUSTUS HOPPIN, Fiuly 
illustrated by Mr. Hoppin. $1 25. 

The Viking Bodleys. By HORACE E. ScuDDER, 
author of the previous Bodley books, Illustrated. 
$1 50. 

Captains of Industry; or, Men of Business Whe 
Did Something Besides making Money. By JAMES 
PARTON. With Portraits, $1.25. 

Ontune Threshold. A noble book for young people, 
by T. T. MUNGER. $1. 

Lamps and Paths. Delightful and sdmirable ser- 
mons for children. By T. T. MUNGER. author of “On 
the Threshold.” Enlarged edition. $1. 

Queer Little People. 

Little Pussy Willow. 

A Dogs Mission. 

New editions of these charming books fcz children 
by Mrs. StTOWs. Illustrated. $1 25 each. 

In War Time. A Novel. By 8, WEIR MITCHELL, 
author of ‘The Hill of Stones.” $125, 

Choy Susan, and Other Stories. By W. W. 
H. Bisnop, author of “The House of a Merchant 
Prince,” ete. $125, 

A Country Doctor, A novel. By SARAH ORNE 
JEWETT, author of “Deephaven,” etc, $1 25. 

In The Tennessee Moontains. Eight remark- 
able short stories. By CHARLES EGRBERT CRADOCK, 
$125. 

*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 


The Atlantic Monthly 


For 1885 


Will contain a series of papers by 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 

Also SERIAL STORIES by MRS. OLIPHANT 
HENRY JAMES, SARAH ORNE JEWETT, CHAS. 
EGBERT CRADDOCK. 

TERMS: $4.00 a year in advance, POSTAGE FREE; 

Postal Notes and Money are at the risk of sender, 
and therefore remittances should be made by money-or 
der, draft, or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass, 
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THANKS TO TENNESSEE. 


The Senate of Tennessee on the 26th ult. 
passed a bill ‘making seduction a felony.” 
The vote stood 27 for the bill, and only six 
against it. The Daily American, of Nash- 
ville. publishes the names of those who 
voted aye and no. The bill was ably sup- 
ported. 

Mr. Smith, of Hardin, addressed the Sen- 

ate. He spoke in justice to woman and in 
protection of girlhood innocence. He did 
not think that Senators recognized the full 
importance of the measure. We are prat- 
ing about Mormonism, beyond the Rocky 
Mountaios, but we seem utterly oblivious 
of the gigantic evil in our midst. In our own 
cities there are now more than thirty thou- 
sand houses of infamy where thousands 
of young women live in sin and upon 
the wages of their own shame. Whence 
came this vast army of shameless women, 
and who is responsible for their lost and 
degraded condition? We answer: They 
were recruited from our homes; the homes 
of the rich as well as the hovels of the 
poor. Seduction under the pledge of mar- 
riage was the initiatory step that sealed 
them to a life of shame and woe. And so- 
ciety is responsible for it. This is a ques- 
tion that involves the sanctity, the inno- 
cence, and the happiness of homes. ‘There 
is not an inmate of our abodes of shame 
to-day, however hardened by sin, but was 
once an innocent girl in somebody ’s home ; 
put them on the witness stand and four- 
fifths will tell you that their innocence was 
first destroyed by a wily robber of female 
virtue. Society stands by and condones 
the offence. 

The Senator continued: ‘tl am in favor 
of this bill, Mr. Speaker, because the de- 
spoiler of virgin innocence is the greater 
criminal, and yet he stands free from the 
sad consequences which he visits upon his 
victim. The miscreant who, for momen- 
tary gratification, immolates girlhood in- 
nocence on the black altar of his depraved 
passions, forfeits nothing of his social, po- 
itical, or business standing, and women 
favor him with their swee'est smiles, while 
his hapless victim sinks into a dishonored 

rave or languishes in a house of infamy. 

‘hus is the seducer indorsed and protected. 
But how is it with the confiding girl he has 
ruined? Society puts on its darkest, black- 
est frown and bids her go. Scourged by 
slander, and with unsparing condemnation, 
she is driven from the pale of respectabili- 
ty. and all avenues of return forever close 
upon her... . I ask why this difference? 
Why spare the man and doom his victim? 
Forty-three years ago, when I was attend- 
ing school at Whitewater College, I became 
acquainted with two sweet little innocent 
girls. respectively nine and eleven years 
old, the loved children of Mr. and Mrs. 
Chapman. I travelled for years, and on 
my return I sought to learn the fate of 
these sweet children whom I had learned 
to love. But what a change! Death had 
taken the father and mother kence and left 
these girls at the age of fifteen and seven- 
teen without a protector, and under solemn 
promise of marriage they had lost their in- 
nocence and were a reproach to the town. 
Their presence had become so odious that 
a committee of four highly honorable and 
respectable gentlemen were appointed to 
notify these unfortunate victims of man’s 
perfidy that they must leave the town 
within a given time; and, be it said to the 
shame of the sex to which I belong, three 
out of four of this committee were per- 
sonally instrumental in the degradation of 
these girls whose presence their lust had 
made odious. 

In 1869 I attended a mass convention in a 
Western city, the purposes of which were 
to further the cause of respectability. 
They were bitter in their denunciations of 
the “women of the town,” but not a word 

yas said about the men of the town. A 
resolution was offered providing that the 
inmates of all houses of questionable re- 
pute should not appear in public unless 
they wore a certain color and style of 
dress indicative of their calling—a kind of 
red-letter mark, to advertise their shame. 
I offered an amendment to the resolution, 
to the effect that all men who visited these 
places of questionable character should 
likewise be compelled to wear a certain 
style of dress indicative of their moral 
standing. The amendment was laid on 
the table, and the man who offered it was 
put under arrest as a safety measure to the 
harmony of the proceedings. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I enter my earnest 
protest against this unjust discrimination 
made by society in favor of man and 
against woman as offenders of the social 
and moral law. Degrade woman, the 
mother of the race, and you poison the 
stream of human life. Protect, elevate, 
and dignify her and you take an important 
step in the elevation of the race. Woman 
is taught that she is the weaker vessel, de- 
pendent for support upon man, the mighty 
lord of creation; and yet we become the 
destroyers instead of the protectors of 
these helpless charges. I admonish every 
father in this Assembly to cast his vote in 
favor of the protection of the peace and in- 
nocence of home, and the safety and vir- 
tue of our women. 


All women must be grateful to Tennes- 
see for the brave lead it has taken in pun- 
ishing the worst crime against women. The 
good example should be followed by other 
States. L. 8. 
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THE “INTERIOR” vs. THE ‘UNION SIGNAL.” 

The Chicago Interior has been denounc- 
ing the woman suffrage movement as a 
cause of “antagonism” between husband 
and wife, and consequently of divorcee. It 
also declares that the advocates of suffrage 
are chiefly unmarried women of mature 


age. ‘The two parts of the argument do 
not fit. Weshall have something further 


to say about the Jnterior’s article, which 
contains many extraordinary errors of 
fact; but the main point of its argument 
has been well answered by the Union Sig- 
nal: 


The Interior, while conceding much of 
good to the effort for more equality of 
business and property rights, draws the 
“dead line’ which no Christian or intelli- 
gent endeavor should cross, at the ballot- 
box: “It (the ballot in woman’s hands) 
implies antagonism, and can have no pos- 
sible use but to give effect to antagonism.” 
Does it imply antagonism to the father or 
older brother when a son approaching his 
majority earnestly desires the franchise for 
himself, and feels that no other can fully 
and truly represent him? Even if he 
would vote for another candidate, is the 
family bond, the human tie, sundered 
because of it?... If good but fearful 
souls could only understand that as long 
as birds build nests and sing sweetest 
songs in the spring mating-time, so long 
the loving heart of some woman will trust 
in and honor some man, and that you can 
no more *tby act of Parliament” change 
song of bird than heart of man and wom- 
an—the millennial day would rush on a 
great deal faster than now. It is the 
drink traffic that loosens more marriage 
ties than any other disintegrator. It is 
the destroyer of love. 
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A DISTINGUISHED WITNESS. 

The followiug very interesting letter has 
been received from the wife of Judge Ja- 
cobs, of Seattle, ‘ta mother who has served 
as a juror:” 

SEATTLE, W. 'T., FEB. 12, 1885. 

My dear Mrs. Stone :—You wish to know 
something about the working of woman 
suffrage in this Territory. It is a success. 
Politics are elevated, and women none the 
worse. ‘They are just 4s womanly as ever. 
They attend to their home duties, and care 
for the babies as well as they did before 
they were enfranchised. Family jars are 
no more frequent. Husbands accept the 
situation quite naturally, although wives 
do not always vote as their husbands do. 
Why should they? 

The assertion often made that women 
do not want to vote is amistake. The ma 
jority do, and display as much interest in 
the principles at issue as the men do, if not 
more. They are quiet and determined, 
and know exactly whom they want to vote 
for. Atthe polls perfect order prevails, 
and women command the same respect 
they do elsewhere. 
There are in Seattle those who bitterly 
oppose women’s taking part in politics, 
principally for the reason that women are 
interested in the temperance cause and they 
are not. 
The first mixed Grand Jury that was em- 
panelled caused quite an excitement. There 
were eleven men and six women. Of 
course we women were responsible for all 
mistakes that were made, if any. I think 
our action was endorsed by the better class 
of society. It is my opinion that women 
are as capable as men of discharging jury 
duty. 
I hope I have given you something of an 
idea of woman suffrage in this Territory. 
Yours truly, 

Mrs. ORANGE JACOBS. 
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THE BALLOT AND BOSTON WATER RATES, 





Some very sensitive women who are 
quite sure that they ought to exercise an 
influence in polities, and wish to do so, yet 
shrink from the mere act of dropping a 
ballot in the box. They have an idea that 
“going to the polls’ is a terrible ordeal, 
that they will bave to encounter a mob of } 
rough, violent men, who will resist their 
progress at every step, and that jeers and 
insults will be heaped upon them, if noth- 
ing worse. Possibly a Southern election | 
during the reign of the Ku-Klux might 
have come up to their fearful anticipations, 
but in regard to the civilized portions of 
the country, nothing could be more absurd. 
We were reminded of the many occa- 
sions far more disagreeable and difficult, 
by the effort to pay a water tax a short 
time ago. After carefully studying the 
bill, and seeing the hours set for receiving 
the payment, I gave up a forenoon at 
home to this duty, and went in at the hour 
which seemed least likely to be crowded. 
My feminine mind was unable to compre- 
hend why only the most important hours 
of the day, from ten till two, must be given 
to this business, and why the well-paid 
officials should not be there to receive the 
meney at other hours, so that the busy 
workman of any kind could go on his way 
to or from his work, and not lose an hour 
or two of valuable time. On arriving 
there, I found quitea crowd assembled, and 
was accosted by one or two persons with 
the question, ‘‘Had I a bath-tub?” This 
interest in my domestic economy surprised 
me, but as I saw no reason to be ashamed 
of the fact, I confessed it, and was amazed 
to hear that in that case I could not pay 
my bill to-day. I waited to have this con- 
firmed by a policeman, and then stood 
some time in the ranks with a lighted-cigar- 





man (I put the important word first) on 





either side of me, to learn when and how I 
could get my business done. Is it not a 
little rough to have an advertisement in 
the horse-cars representing the smoker of 
ten-cent cigars as the “Missing Link’? 
Perhaps this is the eagerly sought scien- 
tific fact, but the greater the truth the 
greater the libel. 

I remembered the quiet little walk to the 
schoolhouse, and made up my mind that 


MUSICAL FESTIVAL AT SMITH COLLEGE. 


A Bach-Haendel commemoretive service 
was held at Smith College, Feb. 23, the 
two-hundredth anniversary of Haendel’s 
birth. 

Dr. B. C. Blodgett, of the Music School, 
was the director. The music was furnished 
by the college choir, increased by gentle- 








men so as to number about a hundred 
voices. The Beethoven Club assisted, with 
Mrs. Bailey, soprano, and Mr. Meekins, 
basso, as soloists. ‘The whole festival was 
unique in its character, and marked by a 
lofty religious spirit seldom seen vutside 
of a German music-service. 

Exercises were held in the College Hall, 
both afternoon and evening. Fine busts 
of Bach and Haendel were placed upon the 
platform, and in an adjoining room was a 
spinnet of the time of Haendel. ‘lhe exer- 
cises in the afrernoon opened with the 
**Ave Maria’ of Bach-Gounod, followed 
by a few words of welcome from President 
Seelye. He spoke of the attempt the col- 
lege made to carry out the Hellenic idea 
of culture, which made music the essence 
of the Muses, not a mere amusement. 
Without being a musician, he acknowl- 
edged the debt we owe to music, which not 
only makes men pray better and fight bet- 
ter, but also study better. He then, ina 
few fitting words, introduced Dr. Blod- 
gett, who delivered the Commemorative 
Address. It was a fine and inspiring trib- 
ute to the noble men it honored, worthy of 
their genius and devoted characters. It 
especially emphasized the lofty religious- 
ness of their work, and the mighty power 
of music, the divine art, to jnterpret the 
highest emotions of the human soul. In 
closing he bore witness with his brother- 
musicians to the inspiration and uplifting 
which music had ever and again brought to 
them, making the heavenly vision very 
near and real, till it seemed that they could 
never again look away from their ‘*pattern 
shown them in the mount.” 

At the close of the sketch of Bach’s life, in 
connection with some words on the passion 
music. Dr. Blodgett called for that beauti- 
ful choral: ‘*O Haupt voll blut und wun- 
den,” and in the solemn silence which fell 
on the audience, the voices of the choir 
rang out the beautiful, earnest music. ‘The 
exercises closed with the ‘Pastoral Sym- 
phony,” “Christmas Recitatives,” and 
“Gloria in Exeelsis.” 

The programme for the evening was 
divided into two parts, the first devoted to 
Bach, the second to Haendel. It opened 
with the grand chorale, ‘Jesu mein 
Freund,” translated for this occasion. 
Then followed the *‘Double Concerto” in 
D minor, and a cantata, ‘*God So Loved 
the World,” given for the first time in this 
country. The soprano aria, ‘*My Heart 
Ever ‘Trusting,’ was particularly beauti- 
ful. 

The second part of the programme in- 
cluded the Recitative and Aria, **Angels 
Ever Bright and Fair.” the **Largo,” in G 
major, rendered with the greatest deli- 
cacy and feeling; the Aria ‘“‘Lascia ch‘io 
Pianga,” ‘Sonata’ in A major, and the 
grand ‘Hallelujah Chorus.” 

It was an occasion long to be remember- 
ed by those who were present, both for 
the high tone of thought and the general 
excellence with which the severe music 
was rendered. It was not unworthy ofthe 
men it honored. H. B.C. 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
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ARE WOMEN PROTECTED ? 


The New York Tribune says: 

Last Thanksgiving Day a man named 
McCarron made a ferocious assault upon 
his wife, and after beating her brutally, 
threw her down and plunged a shoemaker’s 
awl into each of her eyes. This was the 
culmination of a career of wife-beating and 
drunkenness, and it was shown on the 
trial that the prisoner was a ruffian of the 
worst kind. Yesterday he was sentenced 
for this hideous outrage upon his wife, 
and the punishment awarded him was 
*‘nine months in the penitentiary.” It is 
clear that this is a most inadequate penal- 
ty. The crime committed was peculiarly 
atrocious. It showed a perfectly devilish 
malice and cruelty. It was committed 
upon the woman he had sworn to protect 
and cherish. It was not, moreover, the 
outcome of sudden passionate impulse, but 
the crowning act of a long series of cow- 
ardly and brutal assaults upon the victim. 
A sentence of twenty years at hard labor 
would have been little enough punishment 
for so aggravated and detestable a crime. 
The penalty actually inflicted is a mockery 
of justice. If aman in New York can de- 
liberately destroy his wife’s eyes at ho 
greater risk to himself than nine months’ 
imprisonment, we may expect a marked 


voting was much easier and pleasanter | 
than paying water rates. w. 
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increase in outrages upon wives among the 
villanous class which is given to that 
practice. And now look at another evi- 
dence of the monstrous iniquity of the 
laws or their administration. In the same 
city in which this hulking scoundrel es- 
eapes with nine months’ imprisonment for 
80 atrovious a deed. a heipless woman has 
already been imprisoned nine months for 
refusing to answer a question, and she is 
liable to pass the remainder of her life in 
jail tor that tremendous offence. 

It is not by the ovcurrence of such cases 
that “contempt of court” can be diminish- 
ed; nor, while such anomalies exist, ean it 
be expected that the public will cherish 
much respect for the administration of 
the law. ‘The cases of McCarron and Becky 
Jones ‘are, moreover, typical. There are 
many instances in which what is adminis- 
istered by the courts is neither justice nor 
equity. The public are so occupied with 
their own affairs that they pay very little at- 
tention to these matters, but there is some- 
thing radically wrong in the system under 
which such glaring inequalities of penalty 
are possible; which permits an innocent 
woman to be imprisoned indefinitely, and 
puts a premium upon the most fiendish 
brutality by visiting upon it a punishment 
such as might be looked for in a case of 
petty larceny. 

Without doubt there is something radi- 
cally wrong in the present administration 
of justice. But it goes without saying, 
that a disfranchised class can never get 
justice. As long as women are disfran- 
chised, there will be this legal indifference 
to their wrongs, and this disproportion of 
penalty in cases where they infringe upon 
the rules which men alone have made. 

Men evade the penalty of the law ina 
thousand ways, but it falls heavily upon 
the woman offender. She has not now, 
as of yore, even a champion upon whom 
she can call to enter the lists in her de- 
fence. Patient Becky Jones nine months 
in the ‘Tombs, and sightless Mrs. MeCarron 
in her dismal home, are sorrowful to think 
of. But, men of gentle hearts, if you 
would prevent such spectacles in the fu- 
ture, lend a hand to the great world-wide 
effort to give woman the sovereignty of 
herself. c. Cc. H. 

E. Orange, N. J. 
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SUFFRAGE POPULAR IN KANSAS. 


TOPEKA, FEB, 27, 1885. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

I have canvassed Kansas Avenue and a 
part of Topeka Avenue, in this city, with a 
petition for municipal woman suffrage. 
Kansas Avenue is the business avenue, and 
Topeka Avenue the principal residence 
avenue. In a short afternoon I got 100 
names On Kansas Avenue; those of mer- 
chants, doctors, lawyers, editors, the best 
citizens of 'lopeka. On the residence aven- 
ue I fared equally well. In both instances 
I found more earnest, out-spoken suffra- 
gists than I ever found anywhere else in 
going over so little ground. 

Many men and women signed the peti- 
tion as if it were a pleasure to do some- 
thing for woman suffrage. ‘The expression 
of strong suffrage sentiments by the young 
women was a pleasure and a surprise to 
me. 

“They can not tax me, for I own no 
property,” said one, when somebody men- 
tioned taxation; “it is the principle I sign 
for.” 

“Sign it! of course I'll sign it,” said an- 
other to a young lady friend, *‘and you 
must sign too; your mother would, if she 
saw it. Just think what we could do if we 
could vote.” 

A few women were found who didn’t 
care to vote because they had ‘all the 
rights they wanted,” but they were in 
the minority. 

Mrs. 8. 8. Prouty, who entertained the 
speakers from the East at the time of 
the attempt to secure woman suffrage in 
this State when the negroes were enfran- 
chised, gave some pleasant reminiscences 
of that time. <A friend of Mrs. 


, 


fragist all her life. 

“Oh,” said a German, ‘dat bill.” (inean- 
ing the prohibition bill) ‘dat bill vas 
passed anyhow; vat else you vants to 
wote for? Dis means temperance all de 
same ” 

And he would not sign. 

The Kansas Legislature has had its share 
of moral questions,—prohibition, woman 
suffrage, temperance instruction, and pro- 
hibition of tobacco to minors; all good 
and necessary reforms. 

EMMA HARRIMAN. 
ees ‘ 


THE FIGHTING OBJECTION. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

] found somewhere the number of adult 
males liable to military duty stated as. “Of 
the total male proportion, one in 753.” 

In case the ballot is to depend upon per- 
formance of military duty, could not one 
woman in 753 be found capable of such 
duty? In our late war, a good many wom- 
en soldiers went, unknown to their friends, 
in masculine garments; some of these 
made a good record as soldiers. There are 
hospital and commissariat duties that 
would be suitable to women. 

Possibly, if women voted,wars would be 
voted down. GO. C. H. 

East Orange, N. J. 


Helen M. | 
Gougar was found who had been a suf- | 
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SUFFRAGE WORK IN WISCONSIN. 


MUKWONAGO, WIS., FEB. 25, 1885, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

You will be interested to hear “what 
work women have been doing” here in 
Mukwonago during the past winter. 

Our Woman Suffrage Society has esta). 
lished a small but excellent public library 
and in order to increase the fund for pro. 
curing new books we have had a course og 
lectures this season. ‘The first one was by 
President Stearns, of our State Norma} 
School at Whitewater. His lecture wag 
highly interesting and instructive, being 
upon The Argentine Republic.” where he 
spent four years as a teacher. The second 
lecture was given by Mr. Freeman, Profes. 
sor of Literature in our State University, at 
Madison. His subject was “The Yellow. 
stone.” This region he visited last summer, 
In beauty and grandeur his descriptions are 
rarely equalled and never surpassed. For 
the third evening a fine elocutionist, a lady 
from Milwaukee, entertained the audience, 
On the fourth and last, we were entertained 
and instructed by some of our home talent, 
Two excellent essays were read; one by 
Miss Minnie Burgess, on ‘Knighthood, or 
the Feudal System ;” the other, upon “The 
Rise and Growth of American Literature,” 
by Miss Alura Collins. All these enter. 
tainments were of a high order, and their 
benefit to our young people is certain, It 
is an example worth following by all pro- 
gressive societies. 

Apropos to the subject of our Suffrage 
and Literary Societies, why would it not 
be a most excellent and instructive feature 
in some of our entertainments, to drama- 
tize Lucy Stone's highly instructive ‘Cate. 
chism”’? Let us have a body of men with 
one speaker to represent the legislature, 
and a body of women with one speaker to 
represent the army of petitioners for right 
and justice? I¢ seems a shame not to fur- 
ther utilize so enlightening a conversation, 
It should be committed to memory and 
spoken in every school in our land. 

Yours for justice, 
LIBBIE C. B. GAULT. 
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SOUTH BOSTON WOMAN SUFFRAGE CLUB, 


The South Boston Woman Suffrage Club 
met at the residence of Mrs. Lewis Curtis, 
391 Broadway, on Wednesday evening, 
March 4. 

Miss Georgiana Davis, of the Moral Edu- 
sation Society, presented in a very inter- 
esting and earnest manner the endeavor 
of that society to disseminate, by means of 
lectures, essays, and pamphlets, the princi- 
ples and practice of morality. Morality 
includes honesty, temperance, justice, ac- 
curacy, faithfulness to duty, self-respect, 
and respect for home. We come into the 
world with nothing but possibilities; we 
shall leave it with nothing but character. 
Many persons have good moral perceptions, 
while fewer have a strong moral will. We 
are the moral reformers when we 
ourselves lead a moral life. Generation is 
a better factor in life than regeneration. 
That children may be well-born, with high 
moral instincts and desires, pre-natal in- 
fluences should be earnestly considered by 
parents. 

An informal discussion upon the differ- 
ent topics suggested by the essay, follow- 
ed the reading of the paper, in which 
many members of the Club took part. 

MAry]JA. H. Curtis, Sec. pro tem. 


best 
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MUNICIPAL WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN 
MICHIGAN, 


LANSING. MIcH., MARCH 2, 1885. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

On Jan. 28, Senator Belknap, of Tonia, 
introduced a bill in the Michigan Senate 
that the right to vote in township, village, 
and city elections be granted to women. 
The bill was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, of which Hon. Jay Hubbell 
is chairman. 

The Executive Committee of the Equal 
Suffrage Association of Michigan met at 
Lansing, Wednesday, Feb. 25, and was 
given a hearing by the Joint Judiciary 
Committee of the Senate and House on 
Thursday, the 26th, at10 A.M. Promptly 
at the hour named the Committee filed in- 
to the room, and found it already well 
filled with suffragists. Chairman Hubbell 
announced that the friends of the bill 
would be heard, which was responded (0 
by the president of the Equal Suffrage A* 
sociation in a brief address, setting forth 
what was asked for in the bill, why thes 
rights were sought, and on what grounds 
a favorable report was requested at the 
hands of the Committee. 

Mrs. Christine 8S. Barghoorn was thet 
introduced, and made an able and convile 
ing address. 

Col. S. W. Fowler was called for to show 
the constitutionality of the bill, which he 
did in a manner satisfactory to all presem 
doing excellent service for the measure. 

The next speaker was Mrs. M. Strick 
land, who handled the subject in a strik 
ingly original and masterly manner. The 
hearing then closed, and the suffragist 
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were conducted by Lieutenant Governor 
Buttars, an active friend of suffrage, to the 
parlors of the Governor, and were intro- 
duced to Governor Alger, who said he had 
not given the subject much thought and 
was not prepared to make promises, but 
said nothing discouraging in regard to the 
pill under consideration. 

The Lansing and Detroit dailies all gave 
respectful accounts of the hearing, and 
taken altogether, the cause has been 
strengthened here by this effort. 

The following day, during a discussion 
in the Senate Chamber on the submission 
of a Prohibitory Amendment to the peo- 
ple, Senator Hubbell said: 

It seems to me that we men need the 
help of women to settle the great moral 
questions of the day, and I think the soon- 
er women are admitted to a share in solv- 
ing these problems, the better for all coa- 
cerned. 

Michigan suffragists hope that our day 
of pleading may not be as long as yours of 
Massachusetts has been, while we grate- 
fully acknowledge the benefits that have 
come to us from your years of unremit- 
ting effort. M. L. D. 

iRieiccininiaaits 


THOSE EMINENT WOMEN. 








Editors Woman's Journal : 

I have followed with interest and amuse- 
ment the little controversy between the 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL and the Cambridge 
Press in regard to the views of distinguish- 
ed women upon the suffrage question. 
Until the Press can match the list of emi- 
nent women in favor with as many equal- 
ly eminent who are opposed, the JOURNAL 
remains master of the situation. 

Meanwhile, on the question whether the 
women who “occupy the foremost places 
in the higher intellectual fields of thought 
and effort” do or do not generally favor 
suffrage, we will cite two authorities. 
he first is Millicent Garrett Fawcett, 
who was for so many years both hands 
and eyes to the blind Postmaster-General 
of England, showing that a strong suf- 
fragist may bea good wife. In her his- 
torical sketch of the suffrage movement in 
England, she says: 

From the first it was supported, almost 
without exception, by every woman who 
had earned a name for herself by intellect- 
ual distinction or by the achievement of ex- 
cellence in art, literature, or philanthropy. 
It is difficult to choose names when the list 
is solong, but it is right to mention among 
the distinguished women who have been 
with this movement from the outset, the 
names of Mrs. Somerville, Harriet Marti- 
neau, Florence Nightingale, Mrs. Brown- 
ing, Miss Anna Swanwick, Miss Cobbe, 
Mrs. Grote, Mrs. Ritchie (Miss Thackeray ), 
Miss Mary Carpenter, and Mrs. Jameson. 

The second witness is Col. Higginson, 
himself a Cambridge man. In his book, 
**Common-Sense About Women,” he says: 

It is a remarkable fact, about which 
those who have watched this movement 
for twenty years can hardly be mistaken, 
that almost any woman who reaches a cer- 
tain point of intellectual development will 
presently be found desiring the ballot for 
her sex. Margaret Fuller, Clara Barton, 
Lydia Maria Child, Julia Ward Howe, Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe, Louisa Alcott, came to 
the claim for the ballot earlier than a mil- 
lion others, because they were the intellec- 
tual leaders of American womanhood. 

A READER. 
eee — 


VIEWS OF MISS CLEVELAND. 





An Albany newspaper correspondent, 
writing about the sister of President Cleve- 
land, recently said :— 

Miss R. E. Cleveland will be the mis- 
tress of the White House. She did not join 
the household in the governor’s mansion 
here, but has been with him a great deal 
since he retired to the Towner residence on 
his resignation.of the governorship. It 
was with reluctance that she consented to 
go to Washington to take charge of the 
presidential domicile. She has been an 
earnest and industrious woman, and never 
contemplated a life of luxury, much less 
one of conspicuous position before the 
country. She is as unique in her way as 
her brother is in his, though they are ap- 
parently not at all alike in general char- 
acter, nor does she physically resemble 
him. 

She is of medium stature and build, with 
a shapely and highly intellectual face. She 
is good-looking, but not pretty. She 
dresses neatly but plainly, and wears few 
ornaments. She has for a long time been 
a lecturer by profession, her specialty be- 
ing educational subjects, and her audiences 
usually the pupils of girls’ schools. She 
has, for example, just lectured at the Elmi- 
ra Seminary on “Joan of Are.” She 
speaks several languages, is exceptionally 
well informed in history and the arts, and 
has that degree of confidence in herself 
and the knowledge she possesses to be able 
to firmly take the lead in conversation, 
and to hold it against the bright men and 
women who have come in contact with 
her. Yet in some respects she is notably 
shy, and always so modest and amiable as 
to win friends easily and quickly. ‘*Why, 
she’s a perfect dictionary,” said ex. Gover- 
nor Cornell, when he returned from a visit 
to Miss Cleveland yesterday. ‘‘She’s one 
of the brightest women I ever met.” **And 
do you know,” remarked the ex-governor’s 
vivacious wife, ‘‘she seemed inclined to 
avoid promiscuous society in Washington. 
I told her on no account to do so. I in- 
formed her what nice people she would 
meet, how charming the social atmosphere 
is there, if one only chooses one’s own cir- 
cle among the refined families; and I also 





assured her that she need not be doubtful 
about her ability to entertain, though I 
omitted the truth that there are few wom- 
en there so well fitted to reign in the White 
House as she.” 

There seems to be no doubt that Miss 
Cleveland’s administration will not lack 
distinctive qualities, for she is a strong- 
minded woman, accustomed to instruct 
members of her sex, and with tirmly- 
grounded notions generally. 


ae 
A PRINCESS SLANDERED. 


Sarah Winnemucca, the Piute princess, 
thus replies to the slander that she has 
robbed a Bannock Indian by gambling: 


It is infamous as well as false. That 
man robbed me, not I him. If you like, I 
will tell you the whole story. i was then 
at Wadsworth, and staying at the house of 
Mrs. Nicholl. ‘This Bannock Indian came 
to me and asked me to let him have some 
money for the purpose of buying ‘‘fire- 
water,” whiskey, you know. [I naturally 
refused. He still begged me, and to put 
an end to the matter, [ told him to leave 
my room, as I was then going to supper. 
“{ will await your return,” he replied. 

After I had eaten [ thought of the man, 
and, excusing myself to Mrs. Nicholl, 
went to my room. He had left. Being 
suspicious, I looked for my satchel. It 
was this very one, the princess remarked, 
as she caught hold of a leather bag. In 
this there had been twenty dollars in sil- 
ver. He had stolen all, with the exception 
of one dollar and twenty-five cents. Mr. 
Nicholl advised me to seek the aid of the 
police, and I did so. An arrest was im- 
possible. I then went to two of my 
cousins, informed them of the occurrence, 
and together we left for the Indian’s house. 
The man abused me grossly. Ina fit of 
ungovernable passion | struck him. My 
cousins never touched him. We then 
searched the premises and found the 
money, with the exception of seventy-five 
cents. ‘The man admitted the theft. 
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WOMEN INVENTORS. 


Patents were granted to women during 
the week ending Feb. 17, 1885, as follows: 

Camille Bezancon, New York, Steaiwn- 
Hoist. 

Louella Johnston, Columbus, 0., Com- 
bined Toilet-case and Satchel. 

Matilda F. strasby, London, Ontario, 
Carpet-Fastener. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Many women are becoming commercial 
travellers in England. 

James G. Clark contributes some fine 
poetry to the Woman's Tribune. 

The woman suffrage bill in British Co- 
lumbia has been yoted down by a small 
majcrity. 

A branch of the Indian Rights Associa- 
tion was formed at Springfield last Wednes- 
day night. 

Mrs. Eliza Leonard, mother of the late 
Miss Emily J. Leonard, has just died in 
East Meriden, Conn., aged 81. 

A bill requiring scientific temperance in- 
struction in schools has passed both houses 
of the Pennsylvania Legislature. 

Excellent meetings were held this week 
in East Medway and Malden. Further 
particulars next week. 

The Needham Woman Suffrage Club held 
their last meeting with Mrs. Isaac M. 
Kingsbury, on Thursday, Feb. 26. 

A cheap edition of Mrs. Stowe’s *Pink 
and White Tyranny,” with illustrations by 
Sol Eytinge, is announced by Roberts 
Brothers. 

The next Woman Suffrage Sociable and 
supper will be held in the Meionaon, on 
Wednesday evening, March 25, from 5.30 
to 9.30 P. M. 

Mr. Hoar gave notice this week that he 
should ask a vote of the Senate without 
debate on the proposed woman suffrage 
constitutional amendment. 

The Lowell Morning Mail makes some 
sensible comments on the petition of Presi- 
dent Eliot and others against ‘tany further 
extension of suffrage to women.” 

Secretary Teller did a very mean thing 
in turning out twenty women clerks to 
make room for an equal number of his 
male favorites. The new secretary should 
displace them. 

Professor Vose, of the Institute of Tech- 
nology, is giving a series of very interest- 
ing lectures on railroads and bridge-build- 
ing to the older pupils of Chauncy Hall 
School. 

The Queen has sent an autograph letter 
to Miss Gordon, sister of Gen. Gordon, ex- 
pressing sympathy with: her in her be- 
reavement by the loss of her heroic 
brother. 

At Ciacinnati, Ohio, March 5, 1885, the 
Ohio College of Dental Surgery, at its 
thirty-ninth annual commencement gave 
diplomas to 26 graduates. The gold medal 
of honor was taken by Carrie Lloyd, of In- 
diana, the only woman in the class. 

The Suffrage Song Book, compiled by 
Elizabeth Boynton Harbert and Rev. C. C. 
Harrah, under the auspices of the Illinois 
Equal Suffrage Association, is for sale at 
the office of the WOMAN’S JOURNAL. Five 
copies for ten cents, post paid. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL: 





The National Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion has decided not to hold a convention 
in New Orleans this spring as was in- 
tended. A booth for the distribution of 
literature will be maintained in the Expo- 
position. 

‘The Massachusetts House of Represen- 
tatives, last Wednesday, passed the eleven- 
o’clock liquor-bill, prohibiting the sale of 
intoxicating spirits between the hours of 
eleven at night and six o’clock in the morn- 
ing. 

The next day after the announcement in 
the Fitchburg papers ef the formation of 
the suffrage league in that city, there came 
an application from an adjoining town for 
membership in the Fitchburg league. ‘The 
fact shows how the kindly interest in our 
cause increases. 

Speaking of the closing hours of Con- 
gress, the correspondent of the Boston 
Transcript says significantly : ‘There were 
the usual scenes that always occur at all- 
night sessions, with this exception, that the 
members were generally sober, and no 
person under the influence of liquor ap- 
peared on the floor.” 

Mrs. J. P. Felton read a thoughtful and 
suggestive paper on ‘*Woman’s Rights” 
before the Franklin Harvest Club lately, 
taking as her text a proposition which she 
regards as an axiom: ‘* Women have an in- 
alienable right to make the most of them- 
selves, physically, intellectually, and mor- 
ally.” 

Mrs. Mary F. Davis, whose initial letter 
stands for Fenn, her mother’s family name, 
has decided to adopt this for her own sur- 
name, and will be hereafter known as 
Mrs. Mary Fenn. A rose by any other 
name is justassweet. Mrs. Fenn willhold 
the esteem and love of her wide circle of 
friends with her new name as she always 
did with the old one. 

The London Times of March 4, says: ‘*Mr. 
Arthur has filled the President's chair with 
prudence, public spirit, and dignity, and 
he deserves credit for having punished offi- 
cial corruption with exemplary severity. 
He can boast that he has handed over the 
government in a state of unclouded pros- 
perity.” 

Every one should read the articie found 
elsewhere in these columns headed 
“Thanks to Tennessee.” Its strong de- 
mand for the same moral standard for men 
and women is most opportune at this mo- 
ment. Its denunciation of the different 
treatment awarded to men who violate the 
law of chastity, and to women who do the 
same, is ably set forth by Senator Smith, 
of Hardin Co. It is a much needed lesson. 

Mrs. Clara Norris Wright, of New York, 
is giving a course of dramatic and humor- 
ous readings Thursday afternoons, in the 
New England Women’s Club Parlors. The 
programme for each recital is of varied 
selection, and promises a rare treat. Mrs. 
Wright appears in Boston with the highest 
endorsements, and is heard with great sat- 
isfaction. Single tickets are fifty cents. 

This week the Taxation Committee of the 
Massachusetts Legislature heard the peti- 
tion of E. E. Spencer and others that the 
tux law relative to the exemption of cer- 
tain property of widows and unmarried 
women may read, ‘*whether owned by her 
separately or jointly with others.” Dr. 
Salome Merritt spoke for the petitioners, 
and there was no opposition. 

Some years ago, travellers in Dalmatia 
noticed large tracts of land covered by a 
wild flower, near which not a sign of in- 
sect life was visible. The bloom was the 
pyrethrum, whose odor deals death to the 
lower forms of life, and whose powdered 
leaves form the basis of ‘insect powders.’ 
The seed of this flower was distributed in 
the United States; and a Dalmatian has 
been growing it with great success in 
Stockton, Cal. 


The motion of Mr. Randall to suspend 


the rules and pass the Grant retirement bill | 


was agreed toin the House—yeas 198, nays 
78. The result was greeted with cheers. 
The bill was signed by the President, and 
has been unanimously confirmed by the 
Senate in open executive session, amid 
thunders of applause on the floor and in 
the galleries. 

Francis E. Warren, the new governor of 
Wyoming, is a good example of the Yan- 
kee who goes West and grows up with the 
country. He was born in Peru, Berkshire 
County, Mass., the son of Joseph Warren, 
who was at one time a brakeman on the 
Boston & Albany Railroad. He was a stu- 
dent in Hinsdale Academy in 1861, and 
lived in that place about three years after 
as a tenant farmer. He went with the 
Forty-ninth Regiment to the war, and af- 
terward was captain of militia. Ten or 
eleven years ago he went to Wyoming, 
where he began keeping a miscellaneous 
store in Cheyenne; his business now in- 
cludes three or four separate departments, 
together constituting one of the largest 
mercantile establishments west of Chica- 
go; while he is also a large owner of cat- 
tle, his herds numbering 20,000 head. Mr. 
Warren is little more than forty years old, 
and an ardent woman suffragist. 





| pretty busy. 
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SPECIAL SALE 
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CHOICE CARPETINGS 


J.% J. DOBSON 


MANUFACTURERS, 
Are now offering in their Retail Department, 


525 & 527 Washington St., Boston, 
A FULL LINE OF 


CARPETINGS 


AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 


5-Frame Wiltons, $1 50, 


Velvets, $1 to $1 25, 
Body Brussels, $1 to $1 25, 


Tapestries, 50 to 90 cts. 


Extra Superfine, 60 to 75 ets. 





Germany is at last beginning to be 
stirred by the woman question. A large- | 
ly attended meeting of women was held in | 
Berlin last Saturday. Mme. Schacki pre- 
sided. Resolutions were adopted protest- 
ing against legal restrictions being placed 
upon the sphere of women’s work. Anas- 
sociation was projected to defend women’s 
interests. A committee was appointed, to 
which was intrusted the preparation of an 
appeal to the Reichstag. 


Henrik Ibsen, the Norwegian poet, sup- 
ports the modern theory of woman's 
rights, and has pressed the stage into ser- 
vice. He has written two powerful and re- 
markable dramas entitled, ‘‘Nora; or A 
Doll’s House,” and **Ghosts,” which have 
been translated and introduced to the Eng- 
lish public by Miss Frances Lord. ‘The 
first instalment of *‘Ghosts” is published 
in the January number of the London 
Magazine of Scientific Socialism. 


President Eliot of Harvard College came 
out publicly as one of the remonstrants 
against Equal Suffrage. A week or two 
later some of his students at a Club supper 
proposed the toast, **Fair women and fast 
horses.”” Some may and some may not 
see any connection between the two. But 
does the propagation of such sentiments 
tend to the elevation, or degradation, of 
woman’s influence in an institution pre- 
sided over by one who can deny her equal- 
ity before the law? 

Last evening Dr. Holmes and Mr. How- 
ells received a genuine surprise at the 
hands of the editor of the Atlantic. Mr. 
Aldrich invited these gentlemen to dine 
with him, to meet Charles Egbert Crad- 
dock, the author of “In the ‘Tennessee 
Mountains,” ‘‘Where the Battle was 
Fought,” and the remarkable novel now 
publishing in the Atlantic. The surprise 
lay in the fact that Charles Egbert Crad- 
dock is a pseudonym which for the past 
six years has veiled the identity of a very 
brilliant woman—Miss Mary N. Murfree, 
of St. Louis. 

The operation of fixing the denomina- 
tions of the charred and ruined notes found 
in the safes of the express company after 
the late railroad accident near Washington, 
keeps the women experts in the treasury 
It is done solely by women, 
and so superior is their skill in handling 
paper money that they accomplish results 
that would be utterly unattainable without 
them. It has been found by long experi- 
ence that a counterfeit may go through 
half the banks in the country without be- 
ing detected until it comes back, often torn 
and mutilated, into the hands of the treas- 
ury women. ‘Then it is certain of detec- 
tion. They shut their eyes and feel of a 
note if they suspect it. If it feels wrong, 
in half a minute they point out the incon- 
gruities of the counterfeit. 

Mrs. Mary Clement Leavitt, of Boston, 
who has done so much good work for 
woman suffrage as well as for temperance, 
has started to travel around the world, or- 
ganizing Temperance Unions all the way. 
She has gone through all the Western 
States and nearly every Territory. She 
reached the Sandwich Islands with thirty- 
five dollars in her pocket, was warmly 
welcomed there, established a_ society, 
which had been desired there for years, 
and now has set sail for Australia. Thence 
she hopes to go to India, China, Japan, 
and then to Europe. She takes no pay for 
her services, and her expenses are made 
up by voluntary contributions. Miss Wil- 
lard says: *‘I do not believe so much has 
ever been accomplished by the same 
amount.” Contributions to aid this excel- 
lent lady in her hard and unselfish work 
are solicited, and may be sent to Miss 
Esther Pugh, W. C. T. U. Headquarters, 





Cleveland, O. 


A Usrrvut Cuarity.—The Murdock Liquid 
Food Company of this city have added a third 
house to their free hospitals, and have opened a 
Free Day Nursery for children of from six months 
to two and one-half years old, who are received 
from € A. M., und cared for to7 P.M. daily. 
The children will be received for a single day, or 
may be brought in daily, and they will have the 
same care, food and treatment as the infants re- 
ceive. The object of the company is to prove 
that infants can thrive on the Liquid Food as 
well out of their hospital as in it, which they can 
show if mothers have their babies nights. The 
company have also opened a surgical ward for 
internal operations, and any physician can have 
a bed assigned to any female patient he may de- 
sire to attend, or to have the patient built up in 
physical health so as to be able to have an opera- 
tion performed. Such patients can be for 
without expense until they are restored to health 
sufficiently to return to their homes. 
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Tue Cactus Ba'm is a dressing tor the hair of 
incomparable value. It is neither greasy nor 
sticky, and ladies may depend upon its whole- 
some. cleansing, and healing qualities. As a 
remedy for scalp diseases it is certainly superior 
in every respect, and as an addition to the toilet 
table it is of especial excellence. We heartil 
recommend its use. It can be obtained of lead- 
ing druggists and hair-dressers, and of Messrs. 
Smith Brothers, Proprietors, 349 Washington St. 





MRS, C, A, HUMPHREYS, 
CHIROPODIST, 


84 PEMBROKE STREET, BOSTON, 
Hours: 10 to 12.30 and 2 to 5. 


By my new mode of operating, Corns are entirely re- 
moved without pain; thereby giving immediate and 
permanent relicf, and avoiding the necessity and ex- 
pense of frequent visits for treatment. 


RED CLOVER 
Blossoms and D. Need- 
ham’s Sons’ Extracts pos, 
itively cure Cancer, Can- 
ker, Rheumatism, Dys- 
pepsia, Ulcers, Erysipe- 
las, and all Blood disor- 
ders. 








Mrs. E. P, DUFFIELD, 


25 WINTER STREET, ROOM 24, 


(Over Chandler’s,) BOSTON, 
Circulars and advice free, 


THE LATEST. 
WHAT THE LADIES ARE NOW DOING. 


Yarrington’s CATCH ALL, or Waste Basket, the 
Housekeeper's Friend. One of the bandsomest and 
most useful articles for the Parlor, Chamber, Sitting- 
Room, Library or Office. Fascinating to make. Costs 
nothing. You will not part with it when done. Pat- 
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OUR KATE, 





BY FLORA N. CANDEE. 





Our bonny Kate is nineteen to-day ; 
Tall and slender, with girlish grace, 
Fond of fun as a child of play; 
Care on her brow has left no trace; 
Her eyes beam brightly and fall of mirth, 
Her voice rings out with a cadence free, 
Her step is sprightly, and treads the earth 
As if it were made for her ministry. 


Careless and thoughtless is bonny Kate ; 

Not yet have come to her sunny sky 
Shadows and storms which soon or late 

Come to us all, though we'd pase them by. 
Often I wonder what waits in store 

In that future, whose threshold she stands upon, 
When life opens up to her more and more, 

As the years go steadily on and on. 


Trials and sorrows I know must come,— 
"Tis the lot of all in this earthly life. 
Will she face them bravely, and take them home 
‘To her heart in meekness, and not with strife? 
Will she learn the lessons they come to teach? 
Will experience bring her the wisdom sought? 
Will her wishes be ever within her reach, 
And her happiness not too dearly bought? 


Ah! what is her lot to be, my Kate? 
Ie it the common lot of girls, 
To meet before many years her ‘‘Fate,” 
And lose her heart to the love-god’s curls? 
Will she be a loved and a loving wife, 
And the deepest joys of a woman kaow?— 
Or will disappointment blight her life, 
And her brimming cup hold dregs of woe? 


Or will she alune her pathway tread, 
Making her way as a woman can, 
Whose steady purpose and aim ahead 
Assure success in life’s varied plan? 
Or will she sink in discouragement, 
Or ait at ease as the time slips by, 
Forgetting the many blessings sent, 
Or missing the opportunity ? 
Perhaps, O God! it may even be 
That maturer pleasures shall not be hers,— 
That time shall change to eternity 
Ere the woman’s pulse through her being stirs; 
That her feet shall climb o’er the “golden stairs” 
And her eyes shall open on heavenly things 
Ere her brain is tried with the world’s sad cares, 
Or her heart has felt keen sorrow’s stings. 
Oh! would I were able to lift the veil 
And see what the future now hides away, 
That I might prepare her a coat of mail 
Which should keep her safe from all injury! 
If I only could smooth the winding way 
Which stretches be/ore her, where’er it leads! 
If 1 only could give to her while I stay 
Every safeguard a woman needs! 
But that may not be; she must live her life, 
And work out herself the problem old. 
Whether living or dying, maid or wife, 
She only the key to her life can hold. 
She must struggle to gain the glittering prize, 
She must carry the cross if the crown be won; 
I can only pray that the Father wise 
May lighten its burden, and lead her on. 
h! free, light-hearted and bonny Kate, 
inging and dancing her youth away! 
Who can picture the hopes which wait 
Their ful) fruition some future day ? 
Who can guess all the youthful dreams, 
The girlish fancies you daily weave? 
Could only the future be what it seems, 
You never would have a cause to grieve. 
Dear child! dream on, while youth end hope 
Paint skies of azure, and clouds of gold; 
You cannot read the horoscope 
Until the chart shall be all unrolled; 
Then, when our map of life is spread 
There, where a clearer sun ehall shine, 
Life’s lessons shall aright be read 
And all their teachings seem divine. 
Moline, Ili. 


—  -*e«- 
IN SORROW’S NAME. 


Our friendship should endure forever. 
No memories around us throng 
Of comradeship in mirth and song. 

Those lightly met may lightly sever. 


We are not friends for summer weather. 
Till lives are free from pain and wrong, 
A fitter tie to bind us long 


Is this, that we have wept together. 
— Manhattan. 


a 


ANNIOE. 


“T can do it, and I will.” 

The speaker was a girl of twenty, witha 
straight, round, healthy figure, and a sin- 
gular face—dark skin, dark eyes, and 
golden lashes and hair. The tawny, glit- 
tering hair, pushed behind the ears and 
knotted simply, was something wonderful. 
But Annice Luther did not know it, else, 
I think, she might have been tempted, long 
before, to have sold it. 

They were so poor—the Luthers of 
Stonefield! She was the eldest of the 
children; the next, a boy, had died ina 
time of great privation and hardship, and 
after him were a swarm of ravenous 
little ones—Nell and Kitty, Dick and Jen- 
ny, and little Dill. 

It is strange that poor people always 
have the most children; but their father 
loved them, and toiled for them until he, 
too, succumbed to hard winters, much ex- 
posure, and spare food, at Stonefield. 

His grandfather had lived off the place— 
at least, he had not died until seventy, be- 
ing of unusually tough fibre, and less sen- 
sitive to depression than Richard Luther— 
and the latter had existed under the delu- 
sion that he could; but Annice, for one, 
knew that life there was slow starvation. 
She would gladly have gone away, but it 
would never do for Annice to leave her 
widowed mother and the little ones. ‘That 
morning, standing by the small-paned 
window of the old farm-house in her thin 
gingham dress, a striking, unconscious 
figure, she resolved what she would do. 

‘*Mother !” 


- —— 


. 


**Yes, dear,” responded the pale little 
woman sewing by the scant fire on the 
open hearth, with a child asleep across her 
knees. 

**Is there any flour in the house?” 

“No.” 

“Any meal?” 

“Not much.” 

‘“*Nor potatoes, nor meat, nor wood, nor 
flannel, nor anything to make us comfort- 
able this winter. Mother, dear, we can’t 
goonso. Weshall suffer, be sick, and the 
children perhaps will die!” 

“O Annice, don’t!” 

“You know it is true, mother. It is 
November, and the children running bare- 
foot. Benny caught his death that way; 
and it’s the reason why Jenny has the 
croup.” 

The mother was silent; only a tear fell 
down on little Dill’s silky flaxen hair. 

“I know I help at home, mother; but I 
could help more away. You never have 
been willing to have me go into the city; 
but Mrs. Henderson wants a girl now. It 
is only over the hill, and I am going. 
Listen, mother,” hurriedly. ‘She gives 
four dollars a week to a person capable of 
doing the housework at the Mallows. 
Think what that would do for us.” 

*And you think you can serve Mrs. Hen- 
derson at the Mallows?” incredulously. 

“IT can try, mother.” 

‘That great house and farm? 
is particular to a hair.” 

“*T can try, mother.” 

“No other help; but a score of farm- 
hands to be fed, cows to milk, butter to 
make! Such baking and scouring, and 
washing and ironing! You can never do 
it, Annice.” 

But even as she expostulated, the mother 
relaxed her opposition. She did think 
what the money would do for the little 
ones; for herself she had long ceased to 
care. She lived only in them. The long 
conference ended in her consent, and An- 
nice straightway prepared to put her plan 
into execution. 

Never was such a house as Mrs. Hender- 
son’s. From the garret, bristling with 
bunches of drying herbs, sage and saffron, 
sweet marjoram and summer savory, to 
the cellar, packed with fruit, vegetables, 
meat in brine and cider in barrels, all was 
abundance and thrift. 

The Mallows, as the fertile farm of the 
widow was called, was a world in itself. 
For twenty years she had managed all, 
been at the beginning and end of every- 
thing; and prosperity had attended her 
every footstep. She exulted in this, and 
as she had been unsparing of herself, she 
was unsparing of others. 

A maid-of-all-work at the Mallows must 
work very hard, under the ever vigilant eye 
of a most exacting mistress. What she her- 
self could do, and had done, Mrs. Hender- 
son demanded of others. If others falter- 
ed or failed, they were promptly thrust 
aside, and she put her own hand to the 
plow. She made the best bread in the 
neighborhood; her butter and cheese al- 
ways drew a prize at the fair; and she 
managed the best farm, and had raised the 
handsomest son, in the county. 

Gerald Henderson was quite as vigorous 
as his mother, but very much less aggres- 
sive. His eyes were blue and kindly, 
while hers were black and piercing. Now 
that he was over one-and-twenty, she had 
determined that he should marry the only 
daughter of their rich neighbor, Marcia 
Kent. Annice saw her when she first went 
to the Mallows—a handsome, hoydenish 
girl, just from boarding-school. Marcia 
hated school, and had come home to run 
about her father’s farm like a colt. 

But Annice gave little thought to others ; 
she was wholly occupied with her tasks. 
So absorbed was she in them, so deter- 
mined to accomplish all, that even Mrs. 
Henderson’s sharp scrutiny failed to detect 
a flaw, and she sometimes said, ‘*You do 
very well.” 

This scanty meed of praise was all that 
brightened the long winter days for An- 
nice. Up at four in the morning, going 
back and forth in the great kitchen until 
nine at night, Annice’s brief time of sleep 
was like a trance, so utterly tired was she. 
‘*You’ve help now after your own heart, 
haven't you, mother?” Gerald Henderson 
said one evening, as he lighted his bed- 
room candle. 

His eyes had been attracted by the glit- 
tering, golden braids, as Annice had bent 
to the light, ‘setting’ a great batch of 


bread. 
The girl had gone out of the great kitch- 


en now, and they could hear her down cel- 
lar, getting the potatoes for breakfast. 
“She did very well at first. A new 
broom sweeps clean,” remarked Mrs. Hen- 
derson, scrutinizing the ironing of the 
great piles of unbleached sheets, which 
had been recently prepared under her 
swift needle. 

“And now?” 

‘““Now she doesn’t do nearly so well. 
There are wrinkles in this new cloth; and 
the girl seemed half asleep yesterday, when 
mixing the dough for the pudding.” 


And she 





**Perhaps she was tired. 
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‘I notice she doesn’t put her strength to 
scouring the tins as she did, and to-day 
she forgot to turn the cheeses.” 

**Ah, well, mother, don’t be too hard on 
her! She is young, and we are none of us 
perfect.” 

And, with an unusual sigh, Gerald left 
the room. 

When Annice returned to the kitchen, 
Mrs. Henderson turned upon her sharply. 
*You have forgotten the pickled pork, and 
will have to go again. That is a shiftless 
way of working. I cannot have it.” 

‘| don't know what ails me,” said An- 
nice, involuntarily. ‘I am so forgetful, 
and my head feels so heavy !” 

“If you are sick, you must gohome. I 
want no sick people about me. You did 
very well at first.” 

‘I will try to do better,” said Annice, 
startled at the thought of losing her place. 
Mrs. Henderson paid her wages promptly, 
and at home there were shoes and flannels, 
wood and flour, now. 

She went through the long passages to 
her litthe room. It was remote from the 
sleeping-rooms of the other members of 
the family. She set down,the candle, and 
undid her beautiful hair before the little 
mirror. Her face was pale, her eyes heavy, 
but she did not notice. She was thinking 
that twice, when she had arisen in the 
morning, she had found the churning done. 
Of course, Mrs. Henderson must have done 
it after she had gone to bed. The mistress 
had said nothing, but Annice had felt re- 
buked. And all this week the work had 
been getting behind. At this rate she 
would be dismissed, and there would be 
no more money. 

The tears started to her eyes. ‘The bak- 
ing must be done to-morrow, and the 
spring cleaning. She must rise before four ; 
and, with a groan, the poor girl fell heavi- 
ly upon the bed, and was instantly asleep. 

In the morning the baking was done, 
and Annice was ready to die of shame. 
But Mrs. Henderson uttered no rebuke; in- 
stead, she was more kind than usual. It 
seemed to Annice she should die if she 
were scolded. She felt so ill! She went 
to the well for a pail of water, and sat 
down weakly on the step outside. Gerald 
Henderson came and carried it in for her, 
Yet she cleaned paint that day, turned 
beds, and beat carpets. 

Marcia Kent came on a visit. She was to 
stay all night. She and Gerald frolicked 
like two children. 

‘*Who is that pale girl with the pretty 

hair?” Annice heard her say. 
Gerald did not seem to bein love with 
her. He teased her and laughed at her. 
He was not gallant or tender. He hada 
gentler manner even to her—Annice. Mrs. 
Henderson said: 

‘“They will marry by-and-by.” . 

The next day Mrs. Henderson said, ‘*You 
have cleaned the yellow bed-room, An- 
nice ?” 

**No,” said Annice. 

‘“*It is cleaned.” 

They looked strangely at each other. 
Then four barrels of apples were picked 
over in the cellar, and all the rotten ones 
thrown out. 

“T am very glad you did it—that was 
right; but I thought we must let it go till 
next week.” 

*“*T did not do it,” returned Annice. 

There were whispers and shadowed 

brows. Annice did not know what she fear- 
ed. Then, one morning, all the store of rare 
linen was taken from the chests, and spread 
upon the grass to whiten in the dew—a 
startling array of whiteness—and no one 
knew who had done it. 
These facts leaked out. There were whis- 
pers among the hired farm-hands that the 
house was haunted. Mrs. Henderson was 
angry. 

‘At least, dear mother, it is a kindly 
fairy who comes, conferring benefits, not 
injuries,” said Gerald. 

‘I do not like such mysteries. People 
will say we livein a haunted house. It will 
ruin the Mallows to have the story spread.” 

“T will sit up to-night and watch,” said 
Gerald. 

At twelve o'clock he sat alone by the 
bright fire on the kitchen hearth. All the 
house was still. Suddenly Annice came 
softly into the kitchen. She took two 
pails aud went out to the well. She filled 
the great brass kettle, and set it over the 
fire. Then she turned a basketful of soiled 
clothes upon the kitchen floor, and com- 
menced sorting them. She did not speak 
to or look at Gerald. Hesaw that she was 
working in her sleep. Her eyes, wide 
open, seemed to see nothing. 
about mechanically. She brought soap, 


rinsing water. It was raining. He saw 
her go to the window and listen to the 
rain. It was half-past three when she 
came to the hearth and dried her hands be- 
fore the blaze. 

He woke her gently, then. He took her 
hand kindly, and made her sit down in his 
chair and rest. 


Annice was much confused. When she 
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She went | 


washed the clothes, and left them in the | 
who do make them. 
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would cost her her place; and they were 
80 poor! 

**But we will manage better than that,” 
said Gerald, kindly. “This night-work 
must be stopped; it is wearing you out. 
There is a little bolt on the outside of your 
I shall go that way to bed, and slip 
itas I pass by. In the morning I will let 
you out of your cage. The habit will soon 
be broken. My mother will never know. 
Go now, poor child, and rest.” 

Annice looked at him gratefully, and 
was not angry that he kissed her forehead. 

In the morning, Mrs. Henderson cried 
out in vexation at the tub of clean clothes. 
Marvia heard and saw, and prepared to go 
home. 

“Don't ask me to come and see you 
again, Mrs. Henderson. I would not spend 
another night under the roof of a haunted 
house for all the world,” she cried. 

‘*Not for Gerald’s sake?” 

**For nobody’s sake.” 

Mrs. Henderson was miserable, but Ger- 
ald seemed not less happy. 

Annice grew stronger. Her color came 
back. Mrs. Henderson said that the cold 
weather had not agreed with her; she af- 
firmed that she did better, and was a good 
girl. And, since Marcia would have noth- 
ing to do with Gerald, she was less averse 
than might have been expected, when the 
truth came out that her son wanted to 
marry Annice. 

“Tam getting old, I do believe, and she 
knows my ways. Ihad rather it should be 
Annice than another, since Marcia”— 

‘I never loved Marcia, mother. I loved 
Annice long ago.” 

The wedding took place, and Stonefield 
felt the benefit speedily, for Gerald was 
bountiful in his assistance to his wife's 
family. And Mrs. Henderson never knew 
what caused and abolished the haunting of 
the Mallows.—Selected. 

a 
IN A CALIFORNIA POLICE-COURT, 


door. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

I was recently subpcenaed asa witness in 
acase tried before a police justice. It is 
unnecessary to give the details. A man, 
rich and powerful, who had made himself 
unbearable in his lodging-house, took ad- 
vantage of a slight display of temper on 
the part of his long-suffering landlady, to 
make a complaint against her, and to sub- 
mit her to the indignity of an arrest and a 
police-court trial. 

Sitting by her side in the court-room, 
crowded with men, I realized, as never be- 
fore, how cruelly the laws discriminate 
against women. We were the only women 
present. The jury, tweive stalwart men, 
were chosen, and then as a witness I was 
sent away to await my turn, and she was 
left with none of her sex to stand by her, 
to be tried by men alone. 

When the lawyers made their arguments, 
a point insisted upon by the defence was 
the insoience and abuse she had been sub- 
jected to by a strong man, she, a poor 
woman, striving to earn her living honest- 
ly in a strange place. But the prosecut- 
ing attorney pompously declared that we 
had laws, and women must be made to un- 
derstand that the laws were to be obeyed. 
**It was no excuse for her,” he said, “‘that 
she was a woman. A woman could break 
the law as well as any one.” I am glad to 
say that the jury decided that she had 
broken no law; but the mortification and 
nervous strain had been so great that her 
acquittal gave her but little pleasure. The 
sense of indignity remained. 

Perhaps I should have been more wise 
had I remained silent, but I felt that there 
was something to be said, and while wait- 
ing in the court-room for a few formalities 
to be finished, I said to the prosecuting at- 
torney, ‘* You have been insisting upon the 
fact that women must obey the laws. 
Have you ever reflected upon the injustice 





of forcing women to obey laws which they | 
' s : : * 

have no voice in making?” 
It was like a dynamite explosion in that | 


court-room. Instantly half-a-dozen law- 
yers were talking to me at once. 

‘Women are not fit to make laws,” said 
one. 

**Women wouldn’t do any better at law- 
making than they do as witnesses,” said 
another. 

‘*Would it not be well to let us have an 
opportunity to learn how to make laws?” 
I asked, astonished at the storm I had 
raised, but determined to stand my ground. 

“Judge,” shouted another, 
woman wants to make the laws for us.” 

The judge gave me an encouraging 
glance, and I dared to speak again. “I 
beg your pardon,” I said, ‘I expressed no 
wish to make the laws myself, but only a 
desire to have a voice in choosing those 
I object to an arbi- 


trary division of the population, the gov- 
erning and the governed, which leaves 


understood, she cried, and said that it | 


more than one-half the people absolutely | 
and girls, but is interesting and delightful 


without protection or representation, 
forced to obey the will of the other half.” 
“But you women belong naturally to 
the governed class. That’s where the Al- 
mighty intends you to be.” 
‘The lady demurs,” said the judge. 


*Yes, I do demur,” I said. 

“Well,” said my opponent, straighten. 
ing himself up as if to address a jury 
“when our first mother in the Garden of 
Eden taught Adam to sin, and made hin 
eat the apple” 

‘**She showed thereby she belonged nat. 
urally to the governing class,” I said. “ 
think you are beaten with your own argy. 
ment.” 

The lawyers all laughed, and concedeg 
the victory to me; and the judge said, 
pleasantly, that he thought women quite 
as fit to have the franchise as most of the 
men who have it. I hope I may live to 
cast a vote for that judge. J. Ae 8 
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MORE MINNESOTA RAILROAD WOMEN, 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

I have twice written something about 
the women who have held, or are holding, 
positions in the employ of the Manitoba 
Railroad Company; but I find I had not 
known it all. 

The first woman mentioned was Miss 
Carey, who, some years ago, was left with 
three sisters and a brother to support, 
She learned to be a telegraph operator, and 
wherever she went, took her family with 
her and supported them. She taught two 
sisters and a brother the business, and was 
appointed agent at Wayzata, where she 
had charge of all the business, which in the 
summer, with short line trains and steam- 
ers on Lake Minnetonka, is very heavy. 
After a time she was allowed to have her 
brother to help, and one sister was ap- 
pointed train-dispatcher on the same road, 

Think of it! a woman, who used to be 
considered so helpless and impractical, and 
generally useless and incompetent, given 
the control of all the life and property in- 
volved in the management of the numer- 
ous trains on that busy road. 

And what do they think of her? 

“IT tried again and again,” said the su- 
perintendent, “to catch that woman off 
duty, before I gave ber the place, on Sun- 
days and all sorts of odd hours, and I 
never once succeeded.” 

That is said of a woman. 
world does move. 


Truly the 


EMMA HARRIMAN. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 
How Success Is Won. By Mrs. Sarah K. Bol- 
ton. Lothrop & Co., Boston. Price, $1. 


This book contains short biographies of 
twelve men who have won distinguished 
success in various lines of effort, Peter 
Cooper, John B. Gough, J. G. Whittier, 
John Wanamaker. Henry M. Stanley, 
Johns Hopkins, William M. Hunt, Elias 
Howe, Jr., Alexander H. Stephens, ‘Thomas 
A. Edison, Dr. Wm. Tl’. G. Morton, and 
Dr. Vincent of Chautauqua. ‘These pages 
are full of inspiration and encouragement, 
and fairly bristle with interesting and 
pointed anecdote. One is impressed anew 
with the fact that truth is stranger than 
fiction, in reading of Stanley, rising from 
a neglected baby in a Welsh poorhouse to 
be the world-famous African explorer; of 
Peter Cooper, beginning as a sickly child, 
bred in poverty. and too feeble to go to 
school. yet dying the benefactor of mil- 
lions; and so on of the others. One curi- 
ous incident in the life of Elias Howe could 
hardly have happened anywhere but in 
America. ‘The inventor of the sewing-ma- 
chine, after years of poverty and struggle, 
had secured his patent and through it enor- 
mous wealth. When the war broke out, he 
enlisted as a private. 

“For four months after the Seventeenth 
Connecticut entered the field, the Govern- 
ment was so pressed for money that no 
payments to the troops could be made. 
One day a private soldier came quietly to 
the paymaster’s office in Washington, and 
as there were several officers there to be at- 
tended to, he took a seat in the corner to 
await his turn. When the officers had 
been disposed of, Col. Walker turned to 
him and said: ‘Now, my man, what can I 
do for you?’ 

***f have called to see about the payment 


| of the Seventeenth Connecticut.’ 


‘The paymaster, a little irritated, told 
him bluntly that a paymaster could do 
nothing without money, and that until the 
Government could furnish some, it was 
useless for soldiers to come bothering him 


| about the pay of their regiments. 


‘“shere’s a 


***T know,’ said the soldier, ‘the Govern- 
ment is in straits, and I have called to find 
out how much money it will take to give 
my regiment two months’ pay. Iam ready 
to furnish the amount.’ 

“The officer started with astonishment, 
and asked the name of the soldier, who was 
no cther than Elias Howe. On referring 
to his books, Col. Walker found that the 
sum required was thirty-one thousand dol- 
lars. The private wrote a draft for the 
sum, and received in return a memorandum 
certifying the advance and promising re- 
imbursement when the Government could 
furnish the money. A few days after, at 
Fairfax Court House, the regiment was 
paid. When Mr. Howe's name was called, 


| he went up to the paymaster’s desk, re- 





ceiving twenty-eight dollars and sixty cents 
of his own money, and signed the receipt 
therefor, ‘Private Elias Howe, Jr.’ ” 

This book is especially good for boys 


reading for anybody. A. S. B. 
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“100 Doses One Dollar” is true only of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, and it is an unanswerable argu- 
ment as to strength and economy. 
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: CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


TWO DAUGHTERS. 


Cecelia was seventeen, and sat in her 
own pretty room, making her tingers fly 
rapidly over a piece of work that must be 
finished by to-morrow, whatever happen- 
ed. It was a set of pillow-shams for her 
mother’s bed, which were to be tucked, 
aud ruffled, and fluted, and I don’t know 
what else; and to-morrow would be mam- 
ma’s birthday. 

Mamma was in the sitting-room below, 
working steadily, too, and her work was 
pressing. The father of this family must 
take the morning train, to be absent a 
week, and the work that his wife was tin- 
ishing must be ready to take the train with 
him. 

Carol, the second daughter, sat by the 
bay-window, reading. 

“Oh, dear!” Mrs. Eames said, and sigh- 
ed; “there comes Auntie Parsons, and she 
will stay to tea as sure as fate.” 

Carol looked up amazed. **Why, mam- 
ma, aren't you glad to see her?” 

Mrs. Eames laughed in a half-ashamed 
way. “As a rule Lam, dear, but this af- 
ternoon | am in haste to finish this garment 
for vour father to take; and [ let supper 
go without any preparation. There isn’ta 
bit of cake in the house, nor anything, in- 
deed, but bread and butter ; and the bread is 
rather stale. I like to have a good supper 
when Auntie Parsons comes, because she 
has such doleful ones at her boarding- 
house; but it can’t be helped this afternoon. 
I haven’t a moment to spare.” 

By that time Auntie Parsons had rung, 
and Kate had admitted her, and Mrs. 
Eames rose to welcome her. Oh, yes, she 
took off her things, glad enough to stay. 
This was the only home-like place she had 
in the world. 

Carol shook hands with her and slipped 
away tothe library. She never knew what 
tosay to Auntie Parsons. Presently she 
heard her mother come to the foot of the 
stairs and call softly, ‘Cecelia!’ And Ce- 
celia came to her door. 

“Couldn't you come down and stir up 
some sort of cake, my dear? Auntie Par- 
sons has come, and there is really noth- 
ing nice for tea.” 

*“O mamma! I could not possibly, this 
afternoon. I have some work that really 
must be done, for a special occasion, and I 
haven't a moment to spare. Must I, mam- 
ma?” 

Mrs. Eames hesitated. At last she said, 
“Well, let it go. We must give her what 
we have. I cannot take the time to attend 
to it.” 

“Couldn't Kate make something?” 

‘My dear! you know just how much de- 
pendence is to be placed on Kate; if she 
gets the dishes on the table without some 
disaster, | shall be thankful.” 

“Well, mamma, I wish I could; but I 
never was in such haste; and besides, my 
head aches; I don’t think IL could bend 
over the stove.” 

‘Very well; we will give her what we 
have, and let it go.” 

Carol, curled in the wide old sofa of the 
library, heard every word; and presently 
laid down her book, placed her finger on 
her chin and thought: ‘I might try. Kate 
is good-natured, and would get me the 
things. And there is that book, ‘Cookery 
for Beginners ;° what is the good of it if it 
will not help a truly beginner? I just 
mean to try.” 

She slipped into the sitting-room a few 
minutes afterwards, and stooped over her 
mother with a whisper: **Mamma, I will 
see that Kate gets the tablecloth straight, 
and the dishes on; don’t you bother.” 

Mrs. Eames smiled and whispered back : 
“Thank you, litthke woman; I will trust 
you.” 

And Carol sped away. ‘To the kitchen 
now, with bib-apron, and a look of wisdom 
on her face. A cake was to be made, 
Carol’s first. The wise book was under 
her arm, and she had studied the directions 
carefully. She resisted the temptation to 
try chocolate, or cocoanut, or any of the 
more difficult receipts, and resolved upon 
simple cup cake. ** Before breaking an egg, 
or putting butter and sugar together, col- 
lect all your ingredients,” read the wise 
book; so she set about it. One cup of but- 
ter, two of sugar, the lumps rolled out, 
four eggs, one cup of sweet milk, one 
teaspoonful of vanilla, three cups of flour, 
two teaspoonfuls of Royal Baking Powder 
stirred into the flour, and then the flour 
sifted, little patty tins carefully greased. 
All these things were spread before her on 
the table. The butter and sugar were put 
together and “creamed,” that is, stirred 
With a wooden spoon until the mixture 
Was as smooth and lightas cream. How 
had she learned to do this? Why, she read 
itin the book! Then the yolks of her eggs 
were beaten, then the whites; then they 
went in, one after the other, according to 
directions. It did not take so very long, 
with everything at hand to work with. 
When the tins were ready for the oven, 
Carol was quite astonished to see how lit- 
tle time had passed. ‘They came out a deli- 
sate golden brown. 

“Hurry them away, Kate,” she said; 
“mamma is not to know until she sees them 
on the table. Bring me a oaf of bread; 
Iam going to make some lovely toast for 
tea.” 

First she ran to the dining-room. Kate 
had begun to set the table for tea. She 
Watched, and helped, until she was sure 
that all was in order. Now for the toast; 
she must work fast. for papa had to be at 
the office at just such a minute. Lovely 
browned slices; she had toasted bread be- 
fore. But not such queer-shaped slices. 
Every one had been cut out with a tum- 
bler, cookie-shape. Kate looked on, curi- 
ous. “I am going to poach some eggs to 
lay on them.” Carol explained. *‘*How 
nice that fresh ones came this noon, and 
Mamma doesn’t knowit! She thinks there 
is nothing for supper.” Plump went one 
egg into a teacup; carefully done to pre- 
Serve itsshape. ‘The water was salted, and 
boiling; and presently three round eggs 
Sank gently to the bottom of the skillet, 
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and gently rose again, and simmered them- 
selves done. It is no easy task to poach 
eggs nicely, let me tell you. Carol had 
studied her book faithfully. She succeed- 
ed to a nicety; when each of those round 
slices of toust had been dipped in water 
and buttered, and had a lovely poached 
egg resting on it, you have no idea how 
nice the platter looked. 

‘We'll have a supper fit for a queen,” 
Kute said, * and no trouble to your mother. 
You are a born cook, Miss Carvl, and that 
is a fact.” 

Carol laughed. ‘That is because I 
study,” she said. “I learned how to do it 
all out of this book.” And poor Kate, who 
could not read a word, looked wistfully at 
the wise book. “Bang!” went the front 
door. Quick steps in the hall. Papa had 
come. *Ting-a-ling” went the tea-bell, 
and the mother who had been trying to 
trust her twelve-year-old daughter with un- 
usual cares, came promptly. How pretty 
itall was! ‘lhe canned peaches had been 
placed in the large glass dish to do honor 
to the oceasion. The gas was lighted and 
cast a bright glow over the well-filled 
platter : and the cake-basket, full of plump 
balls of tender cake, never looked better. 
‘Isn't this nice?” said Auntie Parsons in a 
pleased tone, the moment the blessing was 
asked. ‘It just makes a body over, to sit 
down at such a home-table as this. We 
never have eggs, nor toast; only now and 
then dry toast, burnt almost black; and as 
for cake, don’t you think, Mrs. Eames, | 
haven't tasted a bit since I was here be- 
fore.” This was all very pleasant, espec- 
ially when her father said, **Somebody has 
hit the mark exactly with these egys; I 
don’t know that I ever ate any that were 
better cooked.” But what Carol enjoyed 
most was the bewildered look on her moth- 
er’s face, with the little smile of pleasure 
hovering behind it. Cecelia came in late. 
She had dropped some machine-oil on her 
ruffic, and did not know how to take it 
out. 

The next day the pillow-shams were pre- 
sented. “I did not get them done up, af- 
ter all,” Cecelia said ruefully, “and I work- 
ed so hard. ‘That was what I was doing, 
mamma, when you wanted me to come and 
make cake. I shouldn’t have had them 
done at all, if | had stopped for that.” 

“They are very nice,” said mamma, and 
then she kissed Carol, and said, **but moth- 
er is very glad that she has a housekeeper, 
and that Auntie Parsons had a nice, home- 
like supper last night.”— The Pansy. 


“eo - - 


IIUMOROUS. 


A little girl near Palmyra, N. Y., said, 
“IT wus so tickled, L grinned out loud.” 





A bachelor is like a ship at sea without 
ballast—he is apt to be cranky. 


‘Here. Bill,” cried a rural gentleman, 
rushing toward the elevator as he saw it 
coming up, “here’s the telephone, if you 
want to see it!” 

At a railway festival in the West, the fol- 
lowing striking toast was given: ‘Our 
mothers —the only faithful tenders who 
never misplaced a switch.” 

The assertion, so frequently made, that 
it is impossible to arrest the flight of time, 
is altogether erroneous; for who is there 
that cannot stop a minute? 


Tutor (to young Ponsonby, who has left 
the army and gone up to Oxford to read 
for the Church) —You are prepared to sub- 
scribe to the Thirty-nine Articles? Pon- 
sonby—Ah—‘ith pleashah. Ah—how much? 


‘“T hope you are not cutting a friend,” 
suid «a neighbor to the farmer who was 
scratching the back of a pet pig with a 
stick. Bristling up with indignation, the 
soil-tiller replied: ‘‘No, sir; I’m only 
scraping an acquaintance.” 

A conductor on the Northwestern road 
put a drunken man off the train at a way 
station one day, and when asked his rea- 
son, replied that the company had issued 
strict orders not to carry whiskey through 
the State of Iowa in any kind of package. 

“Explain to me the difference between 
Whigs and Tories,” said Louis XV. to Mad- 
am de Vergennes. ‘Sire, the Tories are 
Whigs when they want places, and the 
Whigs are ‘Tories when they have obtained 
them.” 

‘*What is economy?” asks the Philadel- 
phia American. And the Norristown 
Herald answers: “It is paying ten cents 
fora cigar, and compelling your wife to 
turn her last season’s dress to make it do 
another winter. The country is fairly 
bulging with such economy.” 

In course of a conversation on the prac- 
tice of abbreviating names, a young lady 
remarked: “I have been vainly trying to 
get my friends to call me Katharine. I 
have been called Kitty from a child, and it 
sounds so silly and insignificant.” ‘Yes, 
that is so,” said one of the group, ‘but 
somehow the name has always seemed to 
me just to suit you.” 

— a 
CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old physician, retired from practice, having 
bad placed in his hands by an East India mis- 
sionary the formula of a simple vegetable 
remedy for the speedy and permanent cure of 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and 
all throat and lung affections, also a positive and 
radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous 
Complaints, after having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it 
his duty to make it known to his suffering fel- 
lows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to 
relieve human suffering, I will send free of charge, 
to any who desire it, this recipe, in German, 
French or English, with full directions for pre- 
paring and using. Sent by mail by addressing 
with stamp, naming this paper. W. A. Noyes, 
149 Power's Block, Rochester,N. Y. 
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BrLiovusness is very prevalent at this season, 
the symptoms being bitter taste, offensive breath, 
coated tongue, sick headache, drowsiness, dizzi- 
ness, loss of appetite. If this condition is al- 
lowed to continue, serious consequences may 
follow. By promptly taking Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, a fever may be avoided or premature death 
prevented. It is a positive cure for biliousness. 
Sold by alljdruggists. 





~ JOHNSON’S UNIVERSAL CYCLOPADIA. 


A Scientific and Popular Treasury of Usefal Knowledge. 


EDITORS-IN-CHIEF : 
F. A. P. BARNARD, S. T. D., LL. D., L. H. D., M.N. A. 8., Pres. Columbia College, N. Y. 
ARNOLD GUYOT, Ph. D., LL. D., M. N. A. S., College of New Jersey. 





“THE BEST.”—Planned by HORACE GREELEY, LL. D. 


It has thirty-one departments, with an editor of 


the highest scholarly standing for each—viz.: Public 


Law, ete., by Pres. T. D. Wootszy, LL. D.; Civil Law, ete., by Prof. T. W. Dwieut, LD. D.; American 
History, ete., by Hon, Horace Greevey, LL. D., and Hon. ALEXANDER Hi. Stevens, LL. D.; Botany, etc., 


by Prof, Asa Gray, LL. D.; Medicine, ete., by Prof. 


“Tue Best,” and the only original American Cyclopedia. 


the finest kind. More condensed than the Britannica 


WILLARD PARKER, M. D., LL. D., ete., ete. It is 
Illustrated with maps, plans, and engravings of 


and more accurate than Appletons’. Contains more 


subjects, is later than Appletons’ and costs about one-third the price. Itis truly the busy man’s Cyclopedia, 
the articles being divided and sub-divided, so that any point may be turned to without being compelled to read 


the whole article, as in Appletons’. 


Other Cyclopwdias exchanged for “Johnson's,” (Appletons’, Scribner's, Britannica, People’s, etc.,) for 


sale cheap. 


A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 11 Great Jones St., New York: 


Nore.—‘Johnson’s” is the only Cyclopedia which contains accurate biographies of the ladies associated 


with the subject of Woman's Suffrage. 
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a Waist. 


JOURNAL. 


Patented. Prices 

Ladies’ Laced Back and Boned.....++++++++++ $2 25 
© Whole * * Bolt ccccccccccccccees 175 
Misses’ ia oe 6 Bomed.ccoccccccccses 175 
bd os ad $6 BOM, ccccccccccccccces 1 50 
Children’s and Infants’......- eoecccccsceccece 75 


Address the Manufacturers. 


EQUIPOISE WAIST, 


FOR LADIES, MISSES, CHILDREN AND INFANTS, 


THE ENVIABLE REPUTATION which these Waists have acquir- 
ed is wholly owing to the meritorious plan of their construction, and the 
entire satisfaction they have given. 

HE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned, 
and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under full piece, is that 
of a corset front, so that a corset and perfect bust support is provided within 
In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and Infants, 
particular attention to the physical proportions and requirements of the grow- 
ing little ones has been given in shaping the parts, and from the large variety 
of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 

Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. Mention Tok WomAN’s 


Directions for Measuring. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around 
waist over dress, and give it to us in inches, 
and state age of child. 
Send for Circulars. 


| For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, 


One good agent wanted for every city and town in the United States, 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 





THe 


PROV 


IDENT 


LIFE & TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Incorporated 3d Mo, 22d, 1865. 








Assets lst MO. 18t, 1884... -+ceeeeeeeeneene 
Liabilities ...... poeens puvene coccece 
Surplus, Including Capital..... evccccees 


i WOMEN 


-+ee++ $8,281,060 44 
6,374,197 56 


cccccccccccccccccccqccsccccoses $1,006,862 88 


POU eee ECT OE SOC CSS OEE 


INSURED SAME RATES AS MEN. 


HOAG & HOLWAY, Gen’l Agents, 


119 DEVONSHIRE STREET - - 


LADIES’ LUNCH 
5 
23 AVON STREET. 

A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coflee, with 
Cream, Scents; a Rich Oyster Stew,15 cents; Ten- 
derloin steak, 20cents. All theluxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladie’s Toilet Room attached. 





KIDNEY-WCRTE 
THE SURE CURE 


FOR 
KIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
CONSTIPATION, PILES, 
AND BLOOD DISEASES. 


PHYSICIANS ENDORSE IT HEARTILY. 


“Kidney-Wort is the most successful remedy 
I ever used,” Dr. P. C. Ballou, Monkton, Vt. 














“‘Kidney-Wort is always reliable.” 


Dr. R. N. Clark, So. Hero, Vt. 
“Kidney-Wort has cured my wife after two years 
suffering.”” Dr. C. M. Summerlin, Sun Hill, Ga. 


IN THOUSANDS OF CASES 
it has cured where all else had failed. Itis mild, 
but efficient, CERTAIN IN ITS ACTION, but 
harmless in all cases. 

(wr It cleanses the Blood and Strengthens and 
gives New Life to all the important organs of 
the body. The natural action of the Kidneys is 
restored, The Liver is cleansed of all disease, 

4 and the Bowels move freely and healthfully. 
Ia this way the worst diseases are eradicated 
‘| from the system, 2 
! PRICE, $1.00 LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
Dry can be sent by mail. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & 00, Burlington Vt. 


KIDNEY-WORTE 








SAMUEL BARNARD, 


Office, 1's Rowe's Wharf, Boston, 


Offers his services for the collection of Rents, Divi- 
dends, Coupons, etc. 

The eare and management of Stores and Houses a 
specialty. Correspondence solicited with those scek- 
ing an agent for the supervision of their Real Estate. 
Fifteen years experience. Best of references. 


Over 100 Beautiful Send ten 2e, stamps for samples and 
Varieties of Silks for book of fancy stitches, designs, &c. for 


CRAZYFATCHWOR 


colors, 2Uc. & package. Yale Silk Works, New Haven, Ct 


CONSUMPTION. 


ave a positive remedy for the above disease ; by its u 
thotisands of cases of the worst kind and of longs anding 
have beencured. Indeed, so strong is my faith in itsefficacy 
that I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE, together with a VAL- 
UABLE TREATISE on this disease, to any sufferer. Give ex- 
press & P. O. aduress, DR. T, A. SLOCUM, 181 Poarl St. N. ¥ 


Send six cents ter postage and 
A PRI receive free, acostly box of 
8 goods which will help all, of 


either sex, to more money right away than anything 
else in this world. Fortunes await the workers absol- 
utely sure. At once address TRUE &Co., Augusta, Me, 








BOSTON. 
FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


Wine wiLD CHERRY, 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1 a Bottle. Prepared only by 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
540 Washington, cor. Bedford st. 


Special Sale of Artistic 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


aa A large stock of the latest styles of Paper 
Hangings, Borders, Dadoes, Pictere Hangings, etc., re 
tailing for one-third less than any other store in Boston 


T. F. SWAN, 
No, 12 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 








Electie “Tight 60 Cents 


A Complete model Incandes- 
cent Electric Lamp with Bat- 
tery, Stand, Globe, Platina 
Burner, Wire, &c., with in- 
structions for putting in perfect 
operation, will be sent postpaid, 

for GO Cents. Stamps taken. 
i FREDERICK LOWEY, 
96 Fulton Street, New York. 


CACTUS BALM. 


+ “Eminently de- 
Py lightful and whole- 
some as a Dressing 
for the Hair, and of 
especial benefit in 
relieving headache 
and nervous or neu- 
ralgic pains.’’— 
Susan ©. Vooeu 
(Woman’sJournal) 
Boston, Mass. 

“Truly a healing 
balm and not a 
humbug ; stopped 
my hair from fall- 
ing; made my scalp perfectly healthy, and free from 
a dry humor of several years’ standing.’”’—Mrs. E, F. 
FIsHER, 454 Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

“Glad to testify to its efficacy as a remedy for 
Falling Hair, Scalp Diseases and Pimples.’’—Mrs. B 
F. Burt, 581 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 

**Kight months ago I had lost my hair and was com- 
pletely bald. Thad used various so-called remedies, 
but none did me any good until I tried Cactus Balm. 
I have used six bottles in all, and Jnow have a good 
head of hair about eight inches long, thick, glossy 
and of natural color.’”’—Mrs. 8. Remick, Hyde Park, 
Mass, 

**Cooling and Refreshing; unrivalled as a dressing 
for the hair; does not color white or giay hair a dirty 
yellow, as all others dv.”—Mrs. H. V, CHapin, 39 
Chestnut St., Albany, N. Y. 

RECOMMENDED and for sale in 10-cent (trial 
size), 50-ceut and $1 packages by leading Druggists 
and Hairdressers, and by SMITH BROTHERS, Pro- 


prietors, 349 Washington Street. 

AGENT beautifulElectric Corsets. Sam- 
ple free to those becoming agents.No 

risk quick sales. Territory given,satisfaction guaranteed 

Address DR. SCOTT, 842 Broadway St..N. ¥« 

















WANTED for DR. SCOTT’S 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 


Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4 P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


ECLECTIO, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Making a specialty of CHRONIC DISEASES, es- 
pecially diseases of Women and Children, Neu- 
ralgia, Indigestion, Kidney Troubles, and 
Tumors, 

Dr. Tuck has re-opened her ‘Retreat’ at South 
Weymouth, where lnovalids wishing to spend the fall 
and winter months can be accommodated with home 
comforts with or withont medical treatment. 

Ladies’ Abdominal sup rters, Elastic Bands, Skirt 
and Hose Supporters, Urinals, Syringes, &c., can be 
obtained at her office, 48 Boylaton Street, as usual. 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 

For particulars send for Circulars. 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 








BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN, 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


West Bridgewater, Mass., 
Opens Sept. 16, 1884, For circular and full particu- 
lars address the Principal, HELEN MAGILL, Pb.D., 
Graduate of Swarthmore College, Boston University, 
and Newnham College, Cambridge, England. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens Oct. Ist.; ending May 25th, 
1885. ‘Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction, Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL. M. D., DEAN, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 





College of Physicians and Surgeons 
OF BOSTON, 

Opens its 5th regular annual course of instruction on 
Wednesday, Oct. 8, and closes second Wednesday of 
May for Examinations. ‘The college is regular in every 
respect, aud graded, Only Medical College in New 
England for women as well as men. 

Matriculation, $5 00; Lectures, $85 00; Graduation, 
$30 00. All three years, paid at first, $225, including 
graduation. Send for catalogue. 


A. H. WILSON, M. D., Registrar, 
504 East Broadway, South Boston, 


| BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 


With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges 

The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was une of the 
firet in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure still more thorough results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University Schoo! of Medicine. 
a announcements or information, address tke 

ean, 


i. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - 











Boston, Mass. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago, 


The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the requirements for graduation fully equal to con- 
tiguous colleges. 

Prof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof, 

Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Thirty-fifth annual session will open on Thurs- 
day, October 2, 1884, and close May 23, 1885. A three 
a graded course of instruction is given during 

inter and Spring terms, by lectures, clinics, quizzes, 
and practical work in the well equipped Physiological, 
Pathological, Chemical and Pharmaceutical Labora- 
tories. Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's, 
Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopedic 
Hospitals. For further information address 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, M. D., Dean, 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 
FOR BOTH SEXES. 

Under care of Members of the Religious Society of 
Friends. Thirty minutes from Broad Street station, 
Philadelphia. Full College Couraes—Classical, 
Scientific and Literary. Also 4 Preparatory School, 
Location unsurpassed for healthfulne-*. Extensive 
grounds. New and costly buildings and apparatus. 
Academic year commences 9th month (Sept.) 9th, 











1884, Apply early to ensure admission, ‘or cata- 
logue and full particulars, address EDWARD H. 
MAGILL, A. +» President, Swarthmore, Delaware 


Co., Pa. 





GOLD, SILVER & NICKEL PLATING 


A Useful Trade, Easily Learned. 




















PRICE $3 50 In order to meet a long felt 
r § want for 4 convenient and 
e 


es }))! 12!) ! PLATING AP- 
PAKATUS, with which anyone can do the finest 
quality of Gold, Silver and Nickel Plating on 
atches, Chains, Kings, Knives, Forks, and 
Spoons, 1 have made the above low-priced set, 
consisting of Tank, lined with Acid-Proof Cement, 
Three Cells of Hattery that will deposit 30 
genase hts of metal a day, Hanging Bars, 
Wire,Gold Solution. one quart of Silver So- 
lution and half a gailon of Nickel. Also a Box 
of Bright Lustre,that will give the metal the bright 
and lustrous. appearance of finish work, 
Remember, these solutions are not exhausted, but will 
PLATE any number of articles if the simple Book 
of Instructions is followed. Any one can do it, 
A Woman's Work. FIFTY CENTS EX- 
TRA will send Six Chains or Rings that can be 
Gold Plated and sold for Two Dollara wore than 
the whole outfit cost. Our book, “*GOLD AND SILVER 
FOR THE PEOPLE,” which offers unrivalled in- 
ducements to all, together with a Silver-Plated 
Scarf-Pin—done with one ot these sets—wil' be sent 
- Kemember this is a practical oatfit and I 
will warrant it, or it can be returned at my ex- 
pense, Will be sent C.O. D. if desired, upon receipt 
of $1 50, balance to be collected when delivered. 
Next size outfit. with Tank, 12xl0x6, only 5. Try it. 
Profits, over 300 per cent. Book, with Scarf- 
Pin, Free. Address 
FREDERICK LOWEY, 
96 & 98 Fulton St., New York. 
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A REMINISCENCE OF MARIA MITCHELL. 








Editors Woman's Journal : 

At one of the large fairs recently held in 
Boston, I caught sight of Maria Mitchell 
deeply interested in an astronomical exhib- 
it, and earnestly conversing with the man 
of science who had charge of it. 

While awaiting a good opportunity to 
speak with her, my mind ran back to the 
time when she was living at Nantucket, 
and I remembered one day insummer. The 
sky was bright and clear, the sun still 
high, for it was only about half-past four 
in the afternoon. At the side of a house 
stood a little girl just from school, watch- 
ing at the gate for the coming of her sis- 
ter. Up the straight street, devoid of all 
shade-trees, came Miss Mitchell, not as yet 
with the position and title of professor. 
She was on the way to arrange for study 
that night at her observatory, which stood 
in an enclosure that had been filled with 
buildings for the refining of oil and mak- 
ing of candles in the busy days of Nan- 
tucket’s prosperity. Now, the traflic 
having denarted to New Bedford, the un- 
used builli.gs had all been taken down, 
leaving an open space of good size, bound- 
ed by the large gardens and yards of es- 
tates on four streets, thus making a spot 
where a good sweep of the heavens could 
be had, the best place within the town 
limits. Here the modest little observatory 
was built, and here, night after night, the 
neighbors heard through the stillness the 
revolving of the roof, as the telescope was 
pointed to one part of the sky after an- 
other. 

As our astronomer, even then known to 
the whole world, turned from the street 
into the ‘‘cart-road” that led to the enclos- 
ure, she saw the child. The ever-ready 
smile flashed into her face, and, without 
delaying her steps, she said: 

*“Good-afternoon, Lilla; come with me, 
and I will show you Venus while the sun 
shines.” 

Her quick-spoken words fell on glad 
ears, and the child sprang after her, be- 
lieving because Miss Mitchell said so, but 
in utter bewilderment as she looked into 
the sunny sky. 

The little round house reached, Miss 
Mitchell first adjusted the telescope and 
made the child comfortable for the vision 
so’wonderful, while she turned to her own 
work. Nor was that the last time she 
gave that child a sight of the stars waiting 
in their places till the passing of the sun 
gives us the chance to recognize them, and 
by night unveiling themselves at the call 
of science. 

Atthat same time, Miss Mitchell was libra- 
rian at the Atheneum, a position ensuring 
much quiet and time for research among the 
volumes there. The library was open on 
afternoons and Saturday evening. ‘That 
evening was the time for ‘‘all the world” 
to flow in and out, to gather in groups, 
chatting, gossiping, and filling the hall 
with a gay buzz. It was then a veritable 
conversation-haus. But at other times it 
seemed quite a Sleepy Hollow, and the 
child, who was part of the time a most in- 
defatigable little book-worm. would find 
herself the only visitor, and shrink from 
the sound of her own footsteps. But Miss 
Mitchell always had a few moments to 
chat with her, questioning her about the 
book brought back, and noting what she 
had chosen for the next reading. 

In the midst of these memories, always 
pleasant, Miss Mitchell and her sister 
moved to some seats apart from the crowd. 
Quickly I made my way there, to be wel- 
comed with the old-time pleasantness. 
How little she changes! Only her soft 
gray curls are silvered; silvered, but not 
frosted, for frost would have cooled the 
warmth of her interest in the present world 
and people; it would have made her more 
like a plant chilled as it stands, so that it 
stops growing. But she is like one climb- 
ing a mountain-path, and each added step 
but gives her a broader horizon embrac- 
ing more persons and interests, and the 
higher she goes, the more intense and white 
is the light that falls on her head; nearer 
Heaven, that is all! 

It so happened that two or three roses 
were in my hand, and as [ laid them be- 
tore her, her sister said, with playful seri- 
ousness : 

“That's what comes of being the elder 
and having gray hair.” 

**No, Mrs. K , that’s what comes of 
letting little girls look through a telescope 
and see the stars on a summer afternoon.” 

Those bright black eyes flashed their 
surprise into mine as I spolxe, and Miss 
Mitchell said, ‘I had forgotten all about 
it.” 

Ah, yes, Maria Mitchell, you could go 
on your high work, such as few have 
done, and yet give pleasure to a child by 
the roadside so easily and naturally that it 
was no more to you than your breathing. 
But the deed, the word, the smile—how 
much to the child! ‘Touching the heart, as 
the leaf or light plash of rain touched the 
soft clay, to be shown in the rock years 
after. Your face is peaceful and happy 
and sunshiny, because you have made 








peace and happiness and sunshine so often 
along your way. No wonder the students 
at Vassar love her, and are proud of her, 
a tribute to her womanhood fully as 
bright as America’s pride in her, a trib- 
ute to her intellect and achievements. 
LILLA BARNARD. 

a 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

This week is a nullity legislatively, as 
so many of the Democratic members of the 
New York Legislature are in Washington 
at the Inauguration that it is of no use to 
attempt any important legislation in Al- 
bany. ‘The friends of the bill throughout 
the State are preparing for the final vote 
by bringing every possible influence to bear 
upon doubtful members to secure their 
suffrages. Editorials have appeared in 
many of the county papers advocating the 
measure. Petitions have been sent to the 
Legislature, while letters are every day re- 
ceived by members asking them to support 
the biil. 

In Brooklyn, at¥the regular meeting of 
the Washington Association of the T'wen- 
tieth Ward, the subject of woman suffrage 
has occupied the last two Tuesday eve- 
nings. Counsellor Charles H. Hodges in- 
troduced a resolution asking Assemblyman 
Myers and Senator Daggett to vote for 
measures favoring the enfranchisement of 
women. ‘This gave rise to an animated de- 
bate, the interest being so great that tne 
room was crowded at both meetings. The 
Association is composed entirely of men, 
and it is a healthful sign of interest when 
an organization like this discusses the 
movement, not as the abstraction of a de- 
bating society,{but as an active political 
question. 

Much indignation has been excited here 
by the position taken by Dr. Prince and 
others in considering, at a clerical reunion, 
the increasing frequency of divorces. 
These gentlemen declared that the woman 
suffrage movement was the cause of the 
existing conditions. Poor woman! always 
since the days of Eve she is blamed for all 
the ills of the world, made to bear not only 
her own share of sin, but man’s also. These 
worthy divines maintained that divorces 
had grown more frequent because women 
were impatient of the headship of man. 
Well they may be, of such headship as the 
drunken, incompetent husband sometimes 
offers! It never seemed to occur to these 
learned doctors that it would have been 
seemly to find some fault with the vices of 
men, and not censure women alone. 

Naturally the deepest interest is felt in 
the views of the new administration on our 
question. I was told by a lady from the 
western part of the State, who claimed to 
know whereof she spoke, that Miss Cleve- 
land, who is to be the lady of the White 
House, has long been an outspoken advo- 
eate of woman suffrage, and has made 
speeches at public meetings advocating the 
reform. I do not know whether or not 
the statement is correct. L. D. B. 

New York, March 3, 1885. 
toe 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAGUE IN FITCHBURG. 











Editors Woman's Journal: 

The suffragists of Fitchburg held their 
meeting for organization Tuesday night, 
Feb. 24. A good number was present, and 
much interest was manifested. Nineteen 
persons joined the League. The follow- 
ing constitution was adopted : 


CONSTITUTION, 

I. This Association will be known as the 
Woman Suffrage League of Fitchburg. It is de- 
signed to co-operate with the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association. Persons may be- 
come members by signing the constitution and 
paying twenty-five cents. 

Il. A regular meeting of the League will be 
held on the third Tuesday of every month, and 
special meetings may be called by the President 
and Secretary. 

III. There will be chosen annually a president, 
vice-president, secretary, trea-urer, and five as- 
sociates, who collectively will constitute the ex- 
ecutive committee of the League; vacancies oc- 
curring may be filled at any regular meeting. 

IV. The executive committee will meet to con- 
sult together as they may determine, and will 
arrange and provide for the exercises and busi- 
ness of meetings of the League, appoint the hour 
and place of the meetings, and have the general 
oversight and charge of the interest of the cause. 
They will also appoint a financial committee of 
one or more trom each ward. 

V. After this year the officers will be chosen 
at the annual meeting on the third Tuesday of 
April, at which time also the Secretary and 
Treasurer will render the report of the previous 
year. 


Short addresses were made during the 
evening Dr. Fisher also spoke of the 
good women were doing in various aven- 
ues, and of the absurdity that even crimin- 
als, when released from prison-cells, are 
allowed the ballot, while pure-winded 
women are refused. 

Mr. Benjamin Snow referred to the Con- 
vention held recently in Boston by the suf- 
fragists, making special mention of an in- 
teresting address given by Susan B. An- 
thony. 

An article by a Remonstrant, printed re- 
cently in the Boston Herald, was read by 
the president (pro tem.), Mrs. M. Whittier. 
The objections presented were easily an- 
swered. They were the old objections so 
often presented by the opposers of impar- 
tial suffrage. 








The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: 


President—Mrs. M. C. Whittier. 

Vice-President—Mrs. E. M. Hartwell. 

Secretary—Miss May L. Moreland. 

Treasurer—Mrs. J. F. Derby. 

Associates—Mrs. Andrews, Mrs. E. L. Beech- 
er, Mrs. E. B. Cummings, Mrs. Benj. Snow, 
Mrs. E. A. Mason, 


According to the third artiele of our 
Constitution, we shall hold our regular 
meetings on the third Tuesday of every 
month. May L. MORELAND, Sec’y. 


o* 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAGUE IN NANTUCKET. 


NANTUCKET, MASS., FEB. 25, 1885. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The business of forming a Woman Suf- 
frage League, begun last January by 
Misses Shaw and Pond during their visit 
here as delegates, was completed at a sub- 
sequent meeting, and the Nantucket Wom- 
an Suffrage League is now organized. The 
oflicers are as follows: 

President—Mrs. Eliza Burgess. 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs. E. G. M. Barney, Mrs. 
Benj. Robinson, Mrs. E. F. Codd, Mrs. C. B. 
Swain, Miss E. 0. Swain, Miss Phebe Long, Miss 
Emma Nickerson, Mr. Allen Coffin. 

Treasurer—Miss Phebe Pitman. 

Recording Secretary—Miss Amelia Cathcart. 

Corresponding Secretary — Miss Helen Mar- 
shall, 

The meetings are held on the first 
Wednesday of each month, and at the last 
a membership of forty-four was recorded. 

We have every reason to be hopeful for 
the progress of the cause, much zeal being 
shown in various discussions at the gather- 
ings. 

A fresh impetus was given by the Conven- 
tion held here in January last, and a new 
enthusiasm awakened by the addresses of 
Mr. Blackwell and Mrs. Claflin, Misses 
Shaw and Pond. 

At the recent town meeting more ladies 
voted on the ticket for school committee 
than in previous years. 

The League wishes to express its appre- 
ciation of the privilege it enjoyed in hav- 
ing such speakers as were sent under the 
auspices of the Massachusetts Association, 
and also its belief that during those meet- 
ings many *twho came to scoff remained to 
pray.” HELEN MARSHALL, 

Corresponding Secretary. 


+o _ 


LITERARY NOTICES. 





Atice’s ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND, AND 
Turoven tHE Looxine- Grass. By Louis 
Carroll. Macmillan & Co., New York. For 
sale by Clark & Carruth, Boston. Price 50 
cents, paper covers; cloth, 75 cents. 


This is an excellent cheap edition of the 
two delightful nonsense stories which have 
been “‘velished by the wisest men.” ‘The 
print is large and clear. The two stories 
are bound in one volume, and adorned 
with ‘Tenniel’s famous illustrations. Chil- 
dren, however, will make sad work with 
the paper covers if they read the stories 
over as many times as they deserve; and 
those who buy the book for chiidren will 
do well to get it in cloth binding. A. s. B. 


Duxperry Doines. By Caroline B. LeRow. 
Congregational Sunday School and Publishing 
Society, Boston. Price $1 25. 


A pleasant story of the doings of a group 
of young people in a country village, and 
the experiences among them of a good- 
hearted city girl who has been made 
selfish and thoughtless by her bringing up, 
but learns valuable lessons from her coun- 
try cousins. ‘The dialogue is bright, the 
views of life inculeated sensible and high- 
minded, and the moral tone pure and 
wholesome. Those who can at once en- 
tertain and instruct through the medium 
of an interesting story, as Miss LeRow 
has done, are public benefactors. 

A. S. B. 


An Irish GARLAND. By Sarah M. B. Piatt. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. Price $1. 


This volume contains twelve poems, six 
relating to Ireland, and six on miscella- 
neous subjects. ‘They are quaint, sad, 
dreamy and graceful, like most of Mrs. 
Piatt’s work; full of breaks and parenthe- 
ses, full also of pretty ‘and picturesque 
touches. ‘lake, as an example of the Irish 
poems, ‘An Enchanted Castle :”’— 


I knew we were not quite awake 

In this strange island, where no snake 
Hides in the grass. ‘Take care! the gray 
Sad sea will wash it down, some day! 


Those daisies in the dew were such 

As human hand might never touch; 
That white moon, in the ferns and foam, 
Was not the moon we loved at home. 


The queer old man there in the grass, 
Who did not beg, but let us pass, 
Was not an Irish peasant—no. 

He was, three hundred years ago. 


And then the Castle, as it leant, 
With many a weary battlement, 
Against a cloud, could only be 
Builded of c oud itself, you see. 


Tt was so still. so still within, 

We alinost beard the spider spia; 
We almo-t heard the rust that eat 
The bolts and bars about our feet. 


We whispered without words, ‘See that!” 

As through the weed-wild court a cat 

Gited, with steps that had no sound, 

And faded through the dusk around. 

Tovre was a sudden laugb,—a shout, 

And lo! a go'd nead glimmered out 

From a weird wiadow, grim with age. 

Was it my lady's pretty page? 

“Look! there goes Puss in Boots!" said he, 

“And I’m Boy Blue!" Who doubts that we 

Hat lost the green world’s utmost bound, 

And strayed tar into faéry ground ? 

Of the miscellaneous poems, **A Strange 
Country” is perhaps the most character- 


istic :— 





It’s a strange story 1 must tell 
Of a strange country, Louis? Well, 
The strangest country that I know 
Is one where palm-trees do not grow ; 
It lies within the very reach 
Of your two hands, and blue birds flit 
Among the flowers of pear and peach, 
In pleasant dews, all over it. 
In this strange country, then, last nigat, 
A lady, in the gracious light 
Ot garden lamps and rising moon 
(Hush! you may do your guessing soon), 
With bits of stone she chose to wear, 
That elfin queens, perhaps. had lost, 
Outflashed the fire-flies in the air,— 
And what a sum ber party cost! 
This morning, with a beard as white 
As his own shroud sbould be, in sight 
Ot ber high windows’ precious lace, 
A man with, oh! so sad a face 
One scarce could look at it for tears, 
Stood with a staff, and slowly said : 
“*It's the first time in all these years; 
But, Madam, I must ask for bread.”’ 
The lady, lily-like, within 
Her hands, that did not toil nor spin, 
Heid all sweet things this world can give; 
The man, for just the breath to live, 
Karly and late, in sun and snow, 
Had done his best.—I thought you knew! 
It must be a strange country, though, 
W here such strange stories can be true. 
A. 8. B. 


WENSLEY; AND OtHerR Stories. By Edmund 
Quincy. Edited by his son Edmund Quincy. 
James R. Osgood & Co. Boston. Price $1 50. 


The busy and pre-occupied public usual- 
ly takes it for granted that a man conspicu- 
ous in any one line of activity is like Edgar 
Poe's raven—‘ only this and nothing 
more.” Especially is it true in the case of 
reformers. That aman should be at once 
an abolitionist and a poet like Whittier, or 
a statesman like Lineoin, or a jurist like 
Chase, or a novelist like Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, was a surprise to everybody. So 
with Edmund Quincy. A man of the 
world, scholarly in habits, fastidious 
in tastes, aristocratic in sympathies, and 
cosmopolitan in opinions, he was the very 
opposite of the typical “reformer,” and 
only occupied that attitude under the stress 
of an overmastering moral conviction. 
Moreover, the struggle seemed to take in 
his mind the shape of Puritan versus Cava- 
lier, and Massachusetts versus South Caro- 
lina, and like Earl Gray, “the stood by his 
order.”’ He realized at the outset the sec- 
tional form which slavery would inevit- 
ably take and the cosmopolitan shape 
which emancipation would assume. Yet 
while Edmund Quincy's admirable contri- 
butions to anti-slavery literature were uni- 
versally known, his decided literary tal- 
ents were little recognized during his life- 
time. 

Wensley is a bright. lively story of early 
New England life, which, after the lapse of 
half a century, is as fresh and bright as if 
written yesterday. ‘wo short sketches 
are included in the same volume. One, en- 
titled **Mount Verney,” is a powerful anti- 
slavery argument in the guise of a deeply 
interesting story, and the other, **Who 
Paid for the Prima Donna?’ is a very ex- 
traordinary incident of the career of Mad- 
ame Malibran, told in an extremely witty 
and amusing manner. We commend this 
volume as a genuine contribution to char- 
acteristic New England literature. 

H. B. BR. 
Tue Care or INFANTS: A MANUAL FOR Motu- 

ERS AND Nurses. By Sophia Jex-Blake, 

M.D. Macmillan & Co., London. For sale by 

Clark & Carruth, Boston. Price 40 cents. 


The wise motto of this little book is 
‘Prevention is better than cure.” Dr. 
Jex-Blake says in her preface: “In my 
own practice, two-thirds of the cases of 
illness among infants would never ,have 
arisen, if the mothers and nurses had obeyed 
even the most ordinary axioms of nature 
and common-sense. Noris it among the 
uneducated alone that I find this the case. 
Many girls who are most highly educated 
and thoroughly accomplished are yet left 
to encounter the problems of ear'y moth- 
erhood with absolutely no training or 
preparation; and only learn by extreme 
anxiety, and perhaps most painful loss,the 
importance of that which no one has 
taught them. . . . What I shall endeavor 
to supply is a perfectly simple statement 
of the elementary facts concerning infancy, 
and of the ordinary care that is needed for 
a healthy child; with a few hints for the 
treatment of slight ailments, which, if 
neglected, may verge into most serious ill- 
ness.”” In eight chapters, the subjects of 
feeding, washing, clothing, exercise, ven- 
tilation, etc., are carefully discussed, and 
clear directions given. In the concluding 
chapter, the most important points are 
summed up. Dr. Jex-Blake is a distin- 
guished woman-physician, a member of 
the Irish College of Physicians, lecturer 
on hygiene at the London School of Medi- 
cine for Women, and Attending Medical 
Officer at the Edinburgh Provident Dis- 
pensary for Women and Children. She 
ought to be good authority. Her direc- 
tions are clear and full, and are accom- 
panied by the reasons for them. One 
point which may be of especial value to 
mothers of babies with whom cow’s milk 
does not seem to agree, is a recipetfor pre- 
paring the milk in such a way as to make 
it approach more nearly to the quality of 
human milk. This prepared milk is said 
by English physicians to have saved the 
lives of many delicate babies whose moth- 
ers were unable to nurse them. It is dif- 
ficult for a person without medical train- 
ing to form an intelligent estimate of the 
worth of a medical work, or the soundness 


| of its advice; but the little book seems cal- 





culated to be very useful and valuable. 
A. S. B. 








en 

ALL LApDIEs should know that hoods, scarfs, 
ribbons and all fancy articles can be made any 
color wanted with Diamond Dyes. All the pop- 
ularcolors. 10c. at druggists. None equal them. 
Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 

From Oliver Ditson & Co. we have received: 
‘Into My Heart a Silent Look,” song, words by 
Lord Lytton, music by F. Bootts; “Each to 
Each,” by Edward Oxenford and P. Bucalossi; 
“I Wish the Winds Would Blow, Laddie,’’ by 
W.G. Wilson and H. M. Estabrooke; ‘*Nellie’s 
Party,’’ march, by Louis Meyer; “‘Nellie’s Par- 
ty,” waltz, by Louis Meyer. 





At this season of fashionable demands Mrs, 
B. A. Stearns’ announcement of Patterns ang 
Dressmaking Measurements will be found of 
economical and prime importance. We direct 
special attention to her special notice and advise 
acall. Aswe have long know Mrs. Stearns ang 
tested her abilities, we furnish the assurance of 
unqualified satisfaction in fitting, and the lates, 


styles. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 





N. E. Women’s Club—Monday, March 9, 3. 
P. M., Mrs. John Gregory will speak on Elocution, 





Women's 


Educational 


and Industrial 


Union.—74 Boylston Street, Sunday, March 8, 3 


P. M., 


Mrs. Mary A, Livermore will speak. 





TT RN of Ladies’and Childrens’ Garments 
cut to order from the latest styles 


and guaranteed to fit. M 


Washington Street. 


rs. B. A. STEARNS, 409 





IMPORTAN 


TO LADIES. 


Stearns will teach her Improved 


Mrs. B. A, 


(1885) System of Dress Cutting by ‘“Tailors’ Measure- 
ment,” at 409 Washington Street (near Winter). Per- 


fect satisfaction given. 


Terms reasonable, 


TELEPHONE TO 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 


Wagons Call for and Deliver Goods, 
Telephone Number 7232. 





BOSTON COOKING SCHOOL, 


174 Tremont Street. 


Open daily from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 
WEDNESDAY, 


Lectures on 


Demonstration 
at 10 A. M., and 


THURSDAY at 2.50 P. M. 
Circulars of the School and Leeture Programmes 
sent on application to the School. 





THE BATTLE OF THE CRITICS 


OVER JULIAN HAWTHORNE’S 


“NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE AND HIS WIFE.” 


“But the question must 
certainly present itself to 
the careful reader whether 
the geod effect of such en- 
grossing love was in this 
case unalloyed. . .. The 
moral is that all indulged 
selfishness — even if it is 
the selfishness @ deur, of 
very superior pereonus— 
may derange at last our 
relation to the larger 
world in which it is our lot 


to live. 
—Atlantic Monthly. 


“In no literary biogra- 
hy that we can remember 
s the realm of huwan 
beings at large so wholly 
spectacular and remote.” 
—Atlantic Monthly. 


“An excellent, amiable, 
commonplace Great Crea- 
ture of that pecullar peri- 
od, he had not even the 
¢ sneclousness of greatness 
nor the self-respect.” 

—The Academy (London). 


“This book is no biogra- 
phy of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. . . . The results 
are unsatisfactory ” 

—The Athenwum, 


“An adjed value of this 
ace unt is the revelation 
it makes of how much ts 
due to Hawthorne’s wife. 
The wind at once reverts 
to the story of Jane Welsh 
Carlyle and that of 
Thomas; with the Haw- 
thoroes how different! 
. » » The treatment is 
frank to an unusual degree 
—too much so, some may 
think.” 

—Indianapolis News. 


“It is true of any rela 
tion, whether that of 
triendship or of love, that 
mutual absorption ts mu- 
tual selfishoers Inthe case 
of Hawthorne ano his +ife 
there were po sympathies 
to spare for the word out- 
side, and thus their rela- 
tion tu humanity was de- 
fective.” —N. }. Graphic. 


“One lays down the book 
with a sensation of wonder 
at Hawthorne’s ever hav- 
ing got so far in the life of 
action a8 actually to mar- 
ry. to bring up children, 
and to live the life of an 
AmericanConsul in a great 
maritime seaport.’’ 

—The Spectator (London), 


“Few hours of a mis- 
spent life have been more 
sorrowfully wasted than 
those I have thrown away 
on this barren book. ... 
But now this Gollath—960 
pages high—lies pro trate, 
and it ouly rewains to cut 
him up and let out his saw 
dust."—E PORCELL, in 
The Academy (London). 


“The critic adopts and 
teaches a doctrine of mar- 
riage so false and per- 
nicious that if it were not 
published in the Atlantic 
one might easily suspect it 
of having originated in 
some woman’s rights con- 
vention, where grass wid- 
owers and unloving wives 
were in the ascendant. . . 
Now the theory on which 
all this rests is very pretty 
on paper, very philosoph- 
jes], very noble in appear- 
ance; butit is simply dam- 
nable in fact, and, if gener- 
ally accepted, would wreck 
society ina generation, .. 
The critle is angry with 
the Hawthornes, and 
adopts the theories of a 
f:lse and pernicious sys- 
tem merely by way of get- 
ting a ‘whack’ at them, 
His spirit 16 not a proper 
one for any critic to write 
in, and his article is cer- 
tainly not one that ju- 
dicious friends of the At- 
lantic will be glad to read 
in its pe ges.” 

—N.Y. Com, Advertiser. 


“The work is by no means 
conceived in a spirit of ex- 
cessive laudation, and its 
psychological and human 
value wil! beall the greater 
in consequence.” 

—London Times, 


“The opinion steadily 
grows that Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne is the most consid- 
erable literary personage 
the United States has yet 
produced. Probably no- 
body will question that 
statement.” 

—The Standard (London). 


“Mr. Jullan Hawthorne 
has produced a remark- 
able vooK — the most re- 
markable, all things con- 
tidered, that I ever read,” 
—R. H. STODDARD, in The 
independent. 


“The story of Haw- 
thorne’s home-life, his re- 
lation to mother, sister. 
wite and child, varies and 
deepens our impression of 
his personality, while iv 
does nothing to disturb 
the tradition of his soll- 
tary genius.”"—The Nation, 


“When we turn from the 
story of Carlyle’s career 
to Julian Hawthorne's bi- 
oxraphy of ‘Hawthorne 
and his Wife,’ it is like es- 
caping from the mist au 
gloom of the lowlands to 
the sunny mountain tops, 
‘Over all the heights is 
peace,’ says Goethe, and 
Hawthorne dwelt always 
on the heights. The beau- 
tiful serenity of his nature 
shines through this narra- 
tive of his life with un- 
dimmed and impressive 
splendor.” 

— Boston Traveller 





“If we do not find him quite the remote, moon-shiny, 
cold-blooded recluse that he bas been pictured, our 
ideas of the son’s independence of mind are reinforced, 
along with the additional benefit of fresh light on an 
interesting personality. And certainly fresh lights we 
have.”—Sritish Quarterly Review, 

“Leaves on the mind of the readera clear perception 
of Hawthorne’s moral and intellectual character,a vivid 
impression of his personsl traits, disposition, and 
habits,as manifested in the alternations of work and 
play, in the study, in the family, and in society, and a 
singularly distinct and life-like image of his person.”— 
GEORGE WILLIAM CuRTIS, in Harper's Magazine, 

“Mr. Jullan Hawthorne ts to be congratulated on hav- 
ing written a book which is not only one of the great 
biographies ot the world, but in every sense a fitting 
memorial of the great master of the tragedy of 
thought.”—Chicago Tribune, 

“One of the most valuable features in Mr. Hawe 
thorne’s biography of his father and mother is unde- 
signed and apt to be overlooked. The picture it gives 
of New England life at its very best is incomparable. 
Here we have the very acme of New England blue- 
blooded aristocracy, the very flower of New England 
society, the very sun of New England genius, the very 
cream of New England piety, the very rose of New 
England female loveliness, and a perfect drama of 
New England domestic life. One feels, while reading 
the book, as if he stood on Plymouth Rock witnessing 
the landing of the Pilgrims, There is nothing like it in 
American literature.”—Chicago Journal, 





MRS. DAMOREAU’S 
SCHOOL of Ancient & Modern ART NEEDLEWORK 


125 Tremont Strect. 





LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


DRESSMAKINC! 


MRS. A. F. MOSHER, 
Formerly at A. P. Hottanper & Co.’s. First-class 
work. Reasonable prices. Children’s work of either 
sex aspecialty. Graduating and Party Dresses. 
25 WINTER STREET, ROOM 18. 


C. H. SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS 45 TEMPLE PLACE. 
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